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The Day the Church Fell In 


Nukey Nelson, the town ticket agent, watched the Southern 
Crescent Express pull into Innerville, North Carolina at 9:00 p.m. 
sharp, the same way it had every night, give or take a few minutes 
here or there, since he came to work at the station nearly thirty years 
ago. 

Come to think of it, Nukey mused, Innerville itself hadn’t changed 
much either in all those years. It was the same tiny southern hamlet 
that he remembered, tucked neatly away in the tobacco heartlands of 
the eastern part of the state. There was some light industry, but 
mostly the town existed to meet the needs of the farmers. 

Not very much ever happened in Innerville either, and most 
people never really wanted anything to. About the only excitement 
in the town came either from the housing project on one side of town 
or from the black college on the other side. Curious, Nukey thought, 
it must be the uneventful lives of the folk in the middle like himself 
that gave the town its sleepy sedentary personality. Shucks, he 
didn’t care. It was just that special quality about the town that had 
made him an adopted native son nearly thirty years ago anyway. 

The station was almost deserted, as it was most nights at this 
time, except for Nukey and Cedric, the clean-up boy, who was busy 
sweeping up a cloud of dust around the desk behind where Nukey 
stood at the ticket window. 

In the station waiting room sat two rotund, middle-aged women 
staring intently at the passenger car which had come to a complete 
stop right at the station entrance. The two talked quietly as they 
waited. 

Both women were neatly dressed, and it was easy to tell that they 
had been very attractive in their younger days, and would have still 
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been good-lookers, Nukey thought to himself, if each could have 
somehow sliced off about sixty pounds of unwanted fat without 
injuring herself severely. 

Just about that time, the door slipped open and a tall, dark, well- 
built young man stepped through the opening of the train. He 
couldn’t have been a day over twenty-six, if that old. But he looked 
like somebody important. Impeccably dressed in a gray pin-striped 
suit, one of those Brooks Brothers or some such expensive name 
brand, and carrying a fine grain leather briefcase, he made a hand- 
some appearance as he entered the station. Once in, he paused 
slightly and looked around, as if searching for someone. 

Just then, the two ladies waiting in the wings lost all their 
decorum and let out a few shrieks that would have made the hair 
stand up on your head. Ina flash, they enveloped the young man in 
their flaccid arms and smothered him with kisses from ear to ear. One 
pinched his cheeks and patted his head lovingly, while the other 
snatched the young man to her and hugged him tightly. They both 
“ooohed” and “aahed” over him, then stepped back lightly and 
urged him to turn all the way around so they could get a nice long 
look. Overcome with joy, the taller of the two clasped his face into her 
chubby hands and buried it inher hefty bosom. She began to wail and 
sob tearfully, which, of course, started the other one to boo-hooing 
ona scale about two octaves higher. 

They made such a commotion that Nukey stopped tallying the 
day’s receipts just to watch. 

“Pst, pst,” Nukey called to Cedric, who was hard at work with 
his pushbroom. 

“Pst, young fella, come over here a minute,” he urged. Cedric 
obeyed, but not without some reluctance. 

“You see those three people over there?” He asked. Cedric 
nodded affirmatively. 

“Well, the boy standing there is that young professor the NAACP 
brought in to be the keynote speaker at their annual banquet tomor- 
row night. You see those two women standing beside him? The taller 
one is his mother, Lula, and the shorter one, he calls his aunt-Stocky 
Dupree.” 

“Is that so?” said Cedric with mild enthusiasm. “Well, they sure 
seem to be crazy about him.” 

“Yep, they do, young fella. They are some happy ladies tonight. 
You know, time was...” he hesitated, “time was when relations 
between Stocky and Lula weren't always so harmonious as they are 
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now. 

“Really,” said Cedric, his interest fully peaked. 

“There was a time when those two women couldn’t stand the 
sight of one another,” Nukey said, rubbing his chin ina way that told 
Cedric there was a lot more to the story. “And when there’s that deep 
animosity between two women,” he added, “you better believe there 
is usually a man involved.” 

Cedric waited for Nukey to continue. 

“His name was Prince Dupree, a fine-looking fella with a 
weakness for overweight women, like those two you see over there. 
But Prince’s problems started a long time ago, back when he made 
the unwise decision to date both Stocky and Lula.” 

“Oh, yeah, when was that?” Cedric asked. 

“Back when they had all just finished high school. One day 
Stocky laid down the law. ‘I’m tired of sharing you with Lula Waters. 
Make up you mind,’ she demanded. ‘It’s me or her.” 

“Well, for Prince,a man who knew what he liked, the choice was 
simple. Both women were beautiful, but Lula was a might thin and 
puny in those days. Stocky, on the other hand, was a full figure of a 
woman, even then. In fact, that’s how she got her name.” 

“What happened to Lula?” Cedric asked. 

“As you can imagine, Lula was wounded, left town to go up 
north and vowed she was never coming back. Prince and Stocky 
were married and before long, they started raising a family.” 

“So Prince was out of the dog house at last, right, Mr. Nelson?” 
said Cedric. 

“That should have been the case, but old problems have a way 
of resurfacing. About a year later, Lula came back to Innerville. She 
hit this town like a bombshell. I recall the night she came in on the 
express about this same time. | remember I almost lost my compo- 
sure when I saw her step off the train. She had bought her some city 
clothes and made herself up so that she looked like something good 
to eat. [hardly recognized her at first. But the most interesting thing 
was she had filled out in all the right places, a little too much for some 
men’s taste, but Prince, I knew, was going to love every inch of it (If 
he hadn’t been married, of course)." 

“T bet that spelled trouble for old Prince, huh, Mr. Nelson.” 

“Trouble with a capital T,” Nukey continued. “I remember 
saying to myself that very night, I wonder what Prince is going to say 
when he sees what he turned down just one year before?” 

“How did he handle it, Mr. Nelson?” 
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“Well, as it happened, once Prince set his eyes on Lula, he had 
no intentions of relinquishing something he rejected before itreached 
full bloom. The minute he caught sight of the new Lula, he was back 
in love again. He must have made up in his mind then and there that 
he was going to have them both— Lula and Stocky.” 

“But how was he going to do that, Mr. Nelson? He was already 
married,” Cedric said with boyish innocence. 

“I said he vowed he would ‘have’ both of them, boy. I didn’t say 
he was going to do it legally.” Nukey shot Cedric a piercing look that 
told him to shut up. When Cedric settled down, he knew he was free 
to continue his story uninterrupted. 

“There were two things people remembered about Prince 
Dupree—one, he really loved fat women, and two, he was head- 
strong. When he wanted something, he usually made up his mind 
pretty quickly he was going to have it and nothing was going to stop 
him. He had no problem solving his dilemma—Stocky stayed his 
wife and Lula became his mistress. 

"As the years passed, Prince tried his best to be fair. And fair in 
his mind meant spending half of his time with Lula and one half with 
Stocky. But Lula was his good time woman. When Prince went out 
for a night on the town — it was usually Lula who accompanied him. 

“Stocky knew there wasn’t much she could do about that but she 
did demand respect. She gave Prince strict orders to always be in by 
midnight (It seemed he could be pardoned anything, provided it 
occurred between five, the time he got off work, and 11:59). So no 
matter where he and Lula were —at her house, at the Night Owl Club 
or just making whoopie on a country road, at a quarter to twelve, 
Prince would announce firmly, ‘Fun’s over, Lula. Time to be going in 
now.’ 

“To complicate the matter, Lula herself was not a one-man 
woman. Soon after she settled in, she started seeing Big John Cotter. 
Lula found Big John appealing primarily because he was so quiet 
and attentive. He gave her money and showered her with presents. 
In short, whatever Lula wanted, Lula got and more besides if Big 
John had anything to say about it. But in all honesty, I must say that 
Lula was also a fair woman. So when Prince went home to Stocky, 
Lula came home to Big John. 

“In Lula’s eyes, of course, Big John was merely a plaything —a 
form of amusement — someone to fill the lonely hours until she could 
be with her “Sweet Prince’ again. Big John knew the role he played. 
But as long as she came home to him at 12:01, he was satisfied. 
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“The whole town knew those folks were playing a dangerous 
game. But about all we could do was to sit back and watch this little 
human drama till it played itself out. 

"As it happened, we didn’t have to wait long. One Saturday 
night, Prince and Lula came into the Night Owl Club over on 
Railroad Street, the one down past Dixwell. [remember it like it was 
yesterday. I was sitting in the corner having my usual beer when they 
stepped in at about 12:45. Lula was so radiant that all eyes turned 
when she made the entrance. Everybody was glad to see them, as 
usual (they were a popular item), but as it was well after midnight, 
we all thought it strange to see them together anywhere at that hour 
of the night. Everyone knew Prince was under strict orders. 

"As soon as they walked in, they strolled to the dance floor, 
obviously drawn by the slow, sweet sound of Sam Cooke’s ‘Darling 
You Send Me,’ coming from the juke box in the corner. Prince held 
her close and tight as their bodies swayed in perfect time to the 
soulful beat of the music. 

“Out of the corner of my eye, I caught a glimpse of Prince 
checking his watch every once ina while. He must have known it was 
time for him to go home to Stocky, but I guess Lula smelt so sweet 
and felt so soft in his arms, he was having a difficult time pulling 
himself away from that gorgeous hunk of woman. 

"About that time, Big John Cotter busted through the door. He 
walked right up to Lula, picked her up (and that was no easy task), 
and started walking toward the door (Lula’s body and all). ‘Fun’s 
over, Lula. Time to be going in now,’ he said calmly, not cracking a 
smile. Lula was too smart to offer any resistance. At first, Prince 
stopped dead in his tracks. And then the strangest thing happened. 
I don’t know whether Prince was shocked senseless by hearing 
another man use his exact words or whether he became totally 
confused about which woman he was with because of the lateness of 
the hour, but Prince drew back a fist and charged Big John, yelling as 
loudly as he could, ‘John, you leave my woman alone.’ 

“Quicker than a flash, Big John pulled out a 44 Magnum and 
shot Prince Dupree right between the eyes. Needless to say, no one 
in the club expected that to happen. Why it took a full fifteen minutes 
for us to get ourselves together enough to figure out which one of us 
should go for the police. 

“Both women took Prince’s death real hard. The stories of their 
weeping and wailing spread rapidly through Innerville. Stocky was 
in mourning because she was his legal wife and Lula grieved because 
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she felt responsible for his death. After all, he had died ina brawl in 
which she was the center of the attention. And to tell the truth, all of 
us felt secretly guilty because if we had done our part to get Prince on 
the road before midnight, none of this would have had to happen. 

“In the days leading up to the funeral both Lula and Stocky just 
started acting pure silly. Lula sent word to Birdie McCleave, the 
town’s only black undertaker, that she wanted her Prince buried on 
Saturday at the funeral home. “There is no need to have the funeral 
on Sunday and inachurch, considering the way he died and all,’ Lula 
contended. As soon as Stocky heard about that statement, she sent 
her son over to set Birdie McCleave straight. “Tell that man,’ she said, 
‘ITwant my Prince’s funeral to be held on Sunday. Everybody knows,’ 
she added, ‘that black people bury their dead on Sunday.’ Stocky 
won. that little battle, and the funeral was set for 2:00 p.m. Sunday. 
The war, unfortunately, was yet to be fought. 

“Lula would not be outdone, so she sent word by her son to 
Moony Simmons, the town’s florist, to bring every flower in the shop 
to Prince’s funeral. “There’s nothing too good for my Prince,’ she said. 
Since Stocky couldn't control the number of flowers sent to the 
funeral, much less who sent them, Lula got her way on that one. Not 
to be outdone again, Stocky sent word to Birdie that she wanted the 
biggest casket he could find. 

“The last straw was when Lula found out that Stocky intended 
to hold the funeral at Salem Chapel Baptist Church. When she heard 
the news, she had to take one of her pressure pills. Lula had no use 
for that church since she broke her high-heeled shoe ona loose floor 
board on the first night of last year’s revival service. 

“Upon hearing the distressful news, she sent a note to Stocky 
immediately, voicing her displeasure. “Dear Stocky,’ she wrote, ‘Iam 
writing to respectfully request that you not hold Prince’s funeral at 
Salem Chapel Baptist Church. I’ve already spoken to the minister at 
Rocky Point Baptist about holding it there and he says it would be 
fine. I think you will agree that Prince deserves the best. Yours, In 
Mutual Concern, Lula.’ 

“Well, Stocky Dupree has just about had all she could take. That 
very day she struck out to find Rev. Hevestus King of Salem Chapel, 
and together they went to Birdie Johnson to lay down the law about 
where the funeral would be and to make the final arrangements. And 
although Birdie secretly agreed with Lula about the funeral site, he 
had no intentions of disagreeing with Stocky. She was, after all, the 
legal wife. When all was said and done, Salem Chapel it was. 
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“I knew Prince's funeral was going to be the biggest one Inner- 
ville had seen in a long time. As the pallbearer, I was dispatched to 
go over early and check everything out before the full funeral 
procession arrived (Birdie’s orders). When | arrived at the church at 
one o'clock, I found every pew completely filled. I remember think- 
ing as I looked around at that sea of faces, old Salem Chapel hadn’t 
accommodated that many people since the Clara Ward Singers came 
to town twenty-five years earlier. | mean everybody was there — 
people from the projects, folks from the outlying farm communities 
and even a few professors from the college. I guess everybody knew 
Prince or at least had heard of him. 

“Before I could get myself situated, the hearse drove in bringing 
the body, with a long line of cars trailing close behind. The choir 
struck up singing “When I Have Gone the Last Mile of the Way.’ The 
Reverend Hevestus King stepped in, leading a long line of distin- 
guished ministers, followed by Stocky, her children and the rest of 
the family. Stocky was weeping uncontrollably and her oldest son 
was trying hard to give her the support she needed, physical or 
otherwise, until he could install her comfortably in her seat. Even in 
her grief, however, the girl was looking good. 

“Well, out of nowhere, Lula appeared in the back of the church. 
And was she decked out. Her silk black dress was carefully tailored 
to hide all her bumps and bulges, and there was a split on the side that 
revealed just enough to make a man’s blood boil. The veil she wore 
was dotted with black sequins, just enough to set it off. All eyes 
turned when she strutted down the side aisle, just as Stockey and her 
family came down the center. Stocky took her seat on the front row 
of one aisle and Lula took her place in the exact same seat on the front 
row of the opposite aisle. 

“When Rev. King ended his remarks with his usual words, 
“Now Prince is gone to take his rest; we loved him but God loved him 
best,’ Stocky began crying and weeping so loudly she purely drowned 
out the reading of the acknowledgments. “My Prince is gone,’ she 
moaned, “what am I going to do?’ 

"As if that wasn’t enough Lula tuned up over in the opposite 
corner. ‘Oh, he was a good man; God rest his soul. Boo hoo hoo. I 
won't forget you, Prince,’ she promised in all sincerity. As if in 
retaliation, Stocky shot back even louder, ‘You were a good husband 
and father, Prince.’ Shortly thereafter, Lula let out the most sorrowful 
moan I ever heard. ‘What will I ever do without you my darling 
Prince?’ 
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“Pretty soon grief and suffering were coming from both sides of 
the church so strongly and in such perfectly timed intervals, it was 
clear to us that those women wanted to see who could weep the 
saddest and holler the loudest. Half the congregation got pulled neck 
muscles looking from one side to the other, trying to see and hear 
what was going to come out next. 

“Rev. King was so outdone that he ended his eulogy quickly so 
as not to prolong the suffering —Stocky’s, Lula’s and of course, ours. 
The choir sang sweetly and softly, “I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t Last 
Always,’ as the pallbearers readied the body for viewing. Rev. King 
brought the service to a close with a well rehearsed, but touching 
prayer: “When our work on this earth has ended and we can labor in 
the vineyards of life no more, we ask you dear Father to give us a 
resting place in thy Kingdom beside thy eternal throne. In Jesus’ 
name we pray. Amen.’ 

“We were prepared then when Rev. King and his pulpit associ- 
ates descended the steps to lead the pallbearers with the body in their 
short sojourn from the altar to the vestibule of the church, but we 
were not prepared for what happened next. 

"Overcome with grief, Stocky jumped up from her seat in the 
front pew and flung her big body over the casket. Not to be outdone, 
Lula joined her on the other side of the casket. Reaching over, Lula 
patted Prince’s dead face gently, whereupon Stocky leaned over and 
straightened his tie. Before the two women got half way down the 
aisle, they began tugging and kissing on the body so vigorously that 
the funeral directors finally just stepped aside and stared in amaze- 
ment. 

"About that time, we heard a rumbling sound coming from the 
center of the church. Suddenly, the pews began to slip and slide 
under their own power, and we felt the church begin to tremble 
beneath our feet. When the floor boards started to split, people struck 
out, running for their lives. It was a stampede like you’ve never seen 
in your life. People were screaming, crying and trying every way 
they could to get out of that church. I saw two flower girls jump out 
of awindow so quick it looked like they were diving intoaswimming 
pool. The ushers were running so fast they beat the rest of the 
congregation out the front door, and Rev. King and his crew struck 
out for the side door of the Fellowship Hall, galloping like a herd of 
wild horses. 

“Pretty soon it became apparent to me that the center of the floor, 
right near where Stocky, Lula and the casket stood, was going to give 
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away completely. Birdie McCleave must have seen the casket tilt in 
that direction too, because he came running from the pulpit yelling 
to the top of his lungs: “Hold the body! Hold the body!' 

“Instantly, the pallbearers reached to recapture the casket. 
‘Hold the body, boys,’ he yelled again. But by that time it was too late. 

“With the loudest crash you have ever heard, that floor just gave 
right in and those two big women, that gigantic casket and every- 
thing that wanted to follow them went plunging into the basement 
of that church quicker than you could say “Lord, hurry up and come 
see about me.’ 

“By the time all the dust and dirt settled, the old church looked 
like the inside had been hit by one of those tornados that come out of 
the Gulf of Mexico. It was just a miracle that so few people were 
seriously hurt. Just a few bumps and bruises here and there. 

“Stocky and Lula, however, didn’t fare so well. It took the rescue 
squad two hours and a half to pull Prince’s coffin and those two 
women out of the mass of broken boards, twisted pews and frag- 
mented plaster under which they were pinned. 

“Nobody knows what they said to each other while they lay 
trapped in all that rubble, but by the time they were rescued, I’m told, 
they quietly asked the Doc if they could be put in the same hospital 
ward. After their recovery, the two women took their five children 
(Stocky had three and Lula had two) and all of them moved into 
Stocky's house. They have been close as blood relatives ever since. 

“What did you say, Cedric? You want to know what transpired 
between those two to bring about such a change of heart?” He 
glanced at the boy with a look of disdain. “How should I know, 
young fella? Don't ask me no questions and I won't tell you no lies. 
But there is one thing I do know,” said Nukey. 

"And what's that, Mr. Nelson?” Cedric asked, sitting patiently 
while Nukey cleaned his glasses. 

“Together, Stocky and Lula sent every one of those five children 
to college. That baby boy of Lula's got himself a Ph.D. from Michigan 
State. That's him over there, just got off the train. Fine looking fellow, 
isn't he? I believe they say he goes by the name of Dr. Prince Waters.” 

“T tell you, Cedric, thinking about the old times will put you to 
remembering the darndest things sometimes, won't it? Itjust goes to 
show that folks are hard to call. Inthe words of that song writer fella, 
‘One never knows, do one?’ 

“Get along there with your work now, Cedric. You know the 
schedule. We have to be out of here by ten.” 
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Across the Creek 


When you grow up in the country, in the South, you get used to 
living apart from other people. Sometimes you're separated from 
your closest neighbor by a wide, expansive field. Sometimes only a 
mud-laced ditch stands between your house and someone else’s. A 
clump of broad-branched oak trees or spindly long leaf pines can 
block you off so totally from the outside world that you could pretty 
near forget there are people on the other side. 

Temporary dividers like ditches and trees and fields didn’t keep 
us black folks apart back then. We got together at church service and 
at school. And when that wasn’t enough, we invented reasons to get 
together, like for hog killings, quilting bees and barn raising. That 
way, we got to keep the fun going — laughing, joking and sharing 
things, but we got the work done too. Black people can make a party 
out of anything. 

Now white folks, they were a different story. They were our 
neighbors too; sometimes blacks were separated from whites only by 
a quirk of the terrain. But in the case of white folks, it was the 
segregated life styles that kept us apart. They went to their own 
churches. Even had their own schools because then the county 
maintained separate schools for the white children and black chil- 
dren. 

But it was a funny thing about country folk, back then. Sooner or 
later, there was one thing that drew us all together, black or white, 
and that was the labor of the land. When it came to bringing in the 
crop, blacks and whites didn’t have nobody to depend on but each 
other. And sometimes, that was the only way that white folks and 
black folks knew each other was alive and living just down the road 
a piece. 

And so it was not unusual that when I went to work barning 
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tobacco for Mr. Les Philips, in the summer of my junior year of high 
school and met Bev Blanchard that we had never set eyes on one 
another before, even though she was seventeen and I was seventeen, 
and we lived just across the creek from each other. 

If it had been up to my father, Bev and I might never have met. 
Daddy was a proud man, and he didn’t take kindly to his colored 
children working for no white man while they were still in his care. 
“Plenty of work to do right here on your own farm,” he insisted. But 
when I reminded him that I wasn’t promised out to help our uncles 
or cousins barn tobacco on Wednesdays and since I did need money 
to buy school clothes, he started to come around. By the time Mama 
added her tender touch, assuring him that my working for Mr. Les 
was in no way a reflection on his ability to take care of his family, his 
resistance softened. 

At first, | was just glad for the opportunity to make some extra 
money, but as the summer wore on, I found myself getting up much 
earlier than I had to on Wednesdays, because that was the day that 
I got to see Bev again. 

I didn’t think too much of Bev the first day we met. When my 
aunts and [arrived at the barn, Miss Edna, Mr. Les’ wife, was already 
handing tobacco, and so were some older ladies, both black and 
white. As usual, I thought, I’m going to be the youngest one here 
again. But slowly, I became conscious of the quiet presence of a tall, 
thin blond girl about my age. She was about 5'7” and couldn’t have 
weighed more than one hundred and ten pounds. “This is Bev, 
everybody,” Miss Edna announced, in a voice as loud as a tobacco 
auctioneer. “She’s going to be helping us. She’s in high school too, 
Beatrice. Y'all might have a few things to talk about,” Miss Edna 
continued, her Southern drawl grating on my ear like a corn cob 
dragging across a washboard. White folks seem to have more of a 
twang with their drawl than black folks. And even though we blacks 
hear it all our lives, we never get used to it. 

I positioned myself deliberately across the tobacco truck from 
Bev so that I could get a good look at her as she worked. Bev had none 
of the physical features of the white girls I had seen on television, like 
the ones in the Miss America Pageant. Though her blond hair was 
way past shoulder length, it was sparse, almost stringy, and hung 
close to her narrow face. She had wimpy, gray-blue eyes that were 
kinda sad, and her pale skin made her look sickly, like a newborn 
baby bird before it gets its feathers. I thought she was the ugliest 
white girl I had ever seen . 
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But when she talked about school, a subject she brought up 
frequently, her sad gray-blue eyes sparkled. And when she had an 
occasion to do other tasks about the barn, there was a way that she 
arched her back when she walked, held her head high and tossed her 
stringy hair that told me Miss Bev was kinda high on herself despite 
her ugliness. She was a hard worker. She handed twice as much 
tobacco as most of us. Like she wanted Miss Edna to know she was 
giving her a good day’s work for her money. She had near perfect 
posture and an easy, confident way of talking and laughing. Pretty 
soon, I got to thinking that she wasn’t so ugly at all. 

My aunts watched us closely that first day to see if we would talk. 
Bev chatted on with everybody about first one thing and then 
another. I didn’t say too much to anybody. Just watched Bev out the 
corner of my eye. And even though I wanted to talk to her, I didn’t 
dare make the first move. After all, she was white, and I didn’t know 
how she would react if I approached her first. 

Well, I didn’t have to wait too long to find out. Once, when there 
wasa lullin the day’s work, Bev called to me from the side of the barn 
where she was seated. _ 

“Beatrice,” she said, “come on over while we have a break and 
let’s talk about school.” I just kinda sat there in a stupor for a few 
minutes. When I unglued myself, I went over. 

Bev was the chatty type. She babbled on about the things she was 
studying in school, about the clubs she was in and about being 
inducted into the honor society. I shared similar things about myself, 
as she listened intently, occasionally stopping me to ask a few 
questions. We talked on about our plans for the senior year and about 
our dreams of going to college. Soon enough, I came to find out why 
Bev was helping Mr. Les. Her words took ona seriousness when she 
spoke of entering her last year and facing the expense of graduation 
and college admission fees. It was soon clear to me that Bev and | 
were there for the same basic reason— we both needed the money. 

As Bev chatted on, I became more and more fascinated with her. 
She talked of experiences I had not had —of long nights on the coast 
at Morehead City, dancing with her boyfriend to beach music, of the 
SAT review course she had taken at the community college and of 
trips to the State University for Beta Club meetings. 

Her voice resumed that solemnness when she talked of her 
struggle to graduate in the top five of her class. 

“I will probably be valedictorian,” | announced, eager to show 
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her that she was not the only one with brain power on the premises 
that day. 

“You will? That’s wonderful,” she said. “How do you know 
when you haven't even started your senior year?” 

“Because, “ I answered, “my grade point average is so much 
higher thanany of my classmates, they can’t possibly catch up at this 
point.” I raised my eyes hoping to catch a glimpse of envy pinching 
her thin face. Instead, she just sucked in her lips and raised her 
eyebrows, as if trying to sort out the real meaning of my words. 

And then she told me what stiff competition she faced and how 
it was a day to day struggle to keep up. I listened with fascination, as 
she revealed how she studied each night until one and two o’clock in 
the morning. 

“Tm in bed by eleven,” I volunteered, "and I still make the 
highest grades in my class,” flaunting myself but trying not to 
appear too obnoxious. 

“You're awfully lucky,” she said. Then she asked quickly: “How 
many times have you taken the SAT?” 

“T haven't,” I said, stammering, “taken it, that is. I plan to take 
it the first part of the senior year.” | was too ashamed to admit that 
my parents could only afford to pay for me to take it once. She said 
nothing, just closed up the gape that lingered on her tiny rosebud 
lips. 

“That'll be time enough,” I added, feeling the need to justify 
myself further. When she finally closed her mouth, she said, “Oh, but 
you should take it several times before you graduate,” with that air 
of authority I’d learn to expect from her. “Taking it often willincrease 
your scores and make you more competitive for scholarship offers,” 
she insisted. 

In my heart, I knew that there weren’t many scholarships for 
poor black country girls, evenif they were bright, but I didn’t say that 
to Bev. My only hope was to score well enough to get some kind of 
financial aid, aloan or work study, and I had to do enough on the first 
try to make it happen, because that was the only chance I was going 
to get. 

Later she shared with me that her family didn’t really want her 
to go to college. I couldn't believe my ears. What kind of family was 
that, my face seemed to ask, as she muttered something about getting 
no help from them. “They feel,” she offered, “that college changes 
people, and they want to see me stay the way I am, “unspoiled’ they 
call it.“ Well, what’ya know, I thought. White folks are notjust weird 
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acting, some of them think strange too, but I didn’t say that to Bev. 
It was funny how she got quiet and sad when she talked about her 
family. Like she had to reach back and pull something from the dark 
brown of her soul to keep her spirits up. 

When she got quiet like that, I tried to help her through it by | 
changing the subject to her boyfriend, something I knew she liked 
talking about. From then on, it was Dennis this and Dennis that. How 
she loved that boy. But there was one thing I found interesting about 
him. According to Bev, Dennis had no intentions of going to college. 
Well, what’ya know, I thought. My boyfriend Eddie refuses to 
discuss the subject any longer. Something else we have in common. 

As the summer wore on, I came to believe that Bev and I must 
have known each other in a past life. Perhaps that was why we felt 
so comfortable around each other. Our unconsciousnesses may have 
recognized each other. Clearly, above all else, there was something 
we totally agreed upon — we both burned witha hot anticipation that 
would take us far beyond that back woods of our birth. College was 
the way out and nobody and nothing, not love, not family, not 
anything was going to keep us from exploring our destiny. 

The summer passed so quickly, it got away from us before we 
knew it. Every Wednesday, Bev and I ran to each other first thing and 
shared some delicious secret about our boyfriends or rehashed some 
crazy experience from school. We even talked about books. I was 
going to be an English teacher, and she was going to be a newspaper 
reporter. She even got me excited with her images of herself running 
off to cover this story and that one. But when I tried to visualize 
myself doing white things like that, my heart just put locks on the 
wheels of my mind. 

If times had been different, I thought then, I might have wanted 
to be a reporter too, but I didn’t know any black female journalists. 
No such thought ever fuzzied my mind until I met Bev. I guess when 
you live ina segregated world, your dreams become segregated too. 
But, in the white heat of shared exuberance, none of that mattered, 
then. It was the world of possibility that intrigued us. God had given 
each of us a facility with language, and we were hellbent on making 
our mark in the world of communications, each in her own separate 
way. What really mattered was that each of us had found a friend, 
and at that moment in time, nothing could have been more special. 

The last day of work at Mr. Les’ came all too quickly, dropping 
its unexpected weight upon our hearts. With all of the tobacco 
harvested, it was time to say good bye. Bev and [avoided each other’s 
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eyes, tucking away our feelings in a hope chest each knew we might 
never reopen. At day’s end, Bev wished me good luck with my senior 
year, and then she did something strange —she hugged me. I’m sure 
she felt me recoil as she clutched me in her arms. It wasn’t because I 
loved her any less than she loved me. It was the first time I’d ever 
really touched a white person and that took some getting used to. 

It was just about dusk dark when we piled into the blue Chevy to 
go across the creek to our own homes. Isat quietly in the back seat the 
whole time, oblivious to the female chatter going on around me. My 
aunts didn’t say too much to me. Just left me alone. They could tell 
by the tears that collected in the corners of my eyes that I would miss 
Bev Blanchard. 


As fall began and school started up again, Bev went her way and 
I went mine. I was hurt at first when she didn’t try to call or write or 
something. But it would have meant a long distance phone call for 
her because even though she lived just across the creek, it was in a 
different county. 

In the hectic days of college entrance exams, senior prom and 
graduation, I forgot about Bev and turned my attention to getting 
ready for college. I did well on the SAT, better than anyone in my 
class, and predictably, I was named valedictorian. My status in my 
graduating class won me a full grant-and-aid package to the state 
teacher’s college for black students. Some of the package was a loan 
which had to be paid back when I graduated. ButI didn’t mind. It was 
just a relief to know that my parents would not have to bear any 
burden for my schooling. 

One day, as I casually read the weekly paper, I saw a familiar 
name in an article near the top left corner of page two. It read simply, 
“Beverly Ann Blanchard Wins Coveted Katherine Flowers Scholar- 
ship.” Itrembled as I pulled the paper close to my face, and the pages 
shookin my handsas [raced through the rest of the article. She would 
use the full, four-year scholarship to major in journalism, it said. 
Without understanding why, I found myself rationalizing her win as 
I read on about her plans to attend the State University in the same 
city where I would be studying. She was white, I told myself. She had 
every opportunity. She had gone to the right high school, I assured 
myself, reaching back to dark green places where my thoughts rarely 
travelled. She knew the right people. No one even told me that the 
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Katherine Flowers Scholarship existed. I quickly crumbled the news- 
paper up into a big crinkled mass and pushed it deep into the waste 
paper basket. That evening I burned the trash in a huge bin out 
behind our farmhouse and watched intently as the bright red flames 
sucked all life from the browning newsprint that crackled and 
shriveled beneath its touch. With the burning went all thoughts of 
Bev Blanchard. I knew she was out of my life forever. 


REE 


My thoughts rarely focused on Bev after I enrolled in college. All 
of my fears and anxieties about doing well academically led me to 
think of no one and nothing except myself. I knew I would have to 
compete with other equally bright students, many of whom had been 
valedictorians at their own high schools. And so I worked hard 
during those first months. When the first semester grades were 
released, I was pleasantly surprised to find that I had achieved the 
highest grade point average among members of the entire freshman 
class. I was on top again. 

But getting good grades wasn’t enough for me. I became ob- 
sessed with my grade point average. Most nights, I never got to bed 
before two o’clock. On many mornings, I had to drag my body out of 
bed, weak and blurry eyed from too little sleep and too much eye 
strain, to get to an eight o’clock class. My friends watched me witha 
curious eye. 

“You already have the highest gpa in the class,” my roommate 
reminded me. As my classmates went off to their parties and games, 
they teased me about being a bookworm. 

“Let your hair down, Beatrice, have some fun. There is nothing 
higher than summa cum laude,” they warned. I paid them no attention, 
feeling that I couldn't afford to let up for a moment, not this time. In 
my heart, I knew my obsession had nothing to do with them. I was 
really competing against Bev Blanchard. 

About that time, my life began to fall apart, or at least that’s the 
way it seemed. My father called to tell me that the tobacco barn had 
burned to the ground in the middle of the night. Much of his whole 
crop had gone up in smoke. I could expect no money from home that 
fall. 

The cold, black reality of survival smacked me in the face. I gota 
part time job at the five and ten cent store downtown to take care of 
basic expenses — school supplies, personal items. I bought only the 
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cheapest clothes and saved what little money I could. It was about 
that time that Imade up my mind to go to graduate school following 
graduation. I knew I wanted to go to the top of my profession, and it 
would take the best fellowship available to do it. My obsession with 
my gpa grew more intense. 

When the University closed for Christmas break in my sopho- 
more year, I took the Trailways bus for home. It was a bleak, rainy, 
cold-down-to-the bones day. I was so tired and burned out from 
studying, working and worrying that I dozed off and on for the 
whole ride. When the bus driver announced that we would have to 
change in Fayetteville, I viewed his directive as an unwanted intru- 
sion into my tranquil state. I got off the bus reluctantly, walked into 
the station and plopped down into the first seat lsaw. Might as well 
finish reading that Chekhov play for Senior Seminar, I thought. Soon 
after I opened the book, I caught a glimpse of a tall, blonde woman 
in the doorway of the station. On my God, it can’t be, I thought. It 
was...Bev Blanchard. She looked better than I ever remembered her. 
She had gained weight, out in all the right places. Her blond hair was 
pulled back into a stylish bun, and she wore a sleek, one-piece coat 
dress and some medium high pumps. She looked like she had been 
pulled from the pages of Cosmopolitan. 

Quickly, I turned my face so that she wouldn't see me. I felt so 
frumpy, so poor-looking. The dress that I wore had been washed so 
many times, there was no way I could convince anyone that I was 
making a fashion statement. I wore flat shoes, and my makeup was 
all wrong. Because there were no facial cosmetics on the commercial 
market for black women in those days, most of what was available 
just left me looking chalky. 

To my horror, she walked straight toward me, She was with 
another girl, acollege friend, I speculated. I pulled my book up close 
to my face and bent down close to the pages to avoid being detected. 
Finally, they passed by me, and | thought I was safe. Then they 
selected seats that were back to back with my own. As I felt the seat 
move from the pressure of their bodies settling in, I almost peed in 
my pants. When my heart stopped racing and the white fog cleared 
from my brain, I realized I had the best seat in the house. If I played 
it cool, I could eavesdrop on their whole conversation and go 
virtually unnoticed. 

Between their giggles and chit chat, I learned that Bev was 
engaged to be married to a medical student at the University. The big 
event was scheduled for the week after her graduation. How perfect, 
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I thought. Everything’s going her way again. She chatted on with the 
girl beside her about bridesmaids and invitations. She hadn't changed 
a bit, still perky, still bubbly. I sank deeper into my dark brown 
isolation and prayed for them to leave. Finally, I heard a voice call on 
the public address system, “ All aboard for passengers travelling to 
all points east. Last call.” I boarded the bus hurriedly and didn’t look 
back until I was safely in my seat. When I did look back, Bev and her 
friend were gone. 


Decades passed, and I didn’t think about Bev again for a long, 
long time. I finished college and got a wonderful job as an Assistant 
Professor in the Department of English at my old alma mater. And | 
picked up a Ph. D.,a husband and two kids along the way. It wasn’t 
until I reached my fortieth year that I had an occasion to reach back 
and pull Bev out of the moth balls of my memory. 

It was about that time that I began to have trouble with my fifteen 
year old daughter. Sabrina was bright and talented in every respect, 
but it soon became apparent to me that her idea of high school was 
Boys 101 and Parties 102, neither of which needed be a prerequisite 
of the other. When I insisted that she improve her performance in her 
classes, her frequent reply was always, “ Ah, Mom, my grades are as 
good as anyone else’s in my class who's planning to go to college.” 

One day when I had heard that glib response too many times, I 
sat her down and told her about Bev Blanchard. “Bev studied late 
into the night,” [told her, “until one and two o’clock. And despite the 
fact that she was poor and her family didn’t want her to go to college, 
she continued to work hard. Unlike your own mother who was the 
same age as she,” Iconfessed, “Bev realized at seventeen that success 
is achieved not when you seek to judge yourself by the performance 
of others but by your own high standards of excellence.” 

The story seemed to have an effect on Sabrina. She worked 
harder, and by the time she reached her senior year, she was in the 
top ten percent of her class. By then, [had been appointed Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and our life-style began to change. 

The job required travel. Nearly every week, I was off to some 
faraway conference either to represent the University or to insure my 
own professional development. Tensions ran high between my 
husband and me. “Why can’t you be like other women, stay home for 
a change?” he asked incredulously, without realizing that this was 
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the 90’s, and I was like other working women. It was he who wanted 
Ozzie, Harriet and the Cleaver family of the 50’s. At those times when 
I struggled to make him understand the need to answer the call of the 
me within, I sometimes wondered, “How would Bev handle this?” 

It was in late May of my forty-first year when I discovered I had 
to go to Boston. John drove me to the airport. He was sullen and quiet 
as he usually was when I had to take a trip. 

“Where are you going this time?" he asked. 

“There is a College Language Association meeting. I have to go 
there to recruit some quality faculty for the Speech and English 
departments — some professors who will get these students excited 
about learning,” I said emphatically. He gave me a cold peck on the 
check and left me at the ticket counter. 

As I picked up my carry- on luggage, I saw her standing there at 
the next counter. My heart began racing with anticipation. I couldn’t 
believe it. After twenty-five years. It was...it was Bev. She was 
dressed quite casually, in slacks and sandals, and she carried a tote 
bag full of papers and books. I dropped my bag and ran behind her 
as she left the counter. 

“Bev,” I said. “Bev Blanchard. Is that you?” Her gray-blue eyes 
met mine, and she stared at me for a few minutes. 

“Yes, I’m Bev Blanchard, and who are you?” 

“Don’tyouremember me?” Lasked. “I’m Beatrice. Beatrice Jones. 
Mr. Les Phillips’ tobacco barn in the summer of your junior year. We 
worked together, remember?” 

“Beatrice,” she squealed, dropping everything and wrapping 
her arms around me. This time I didn’t pull back. “Ts it really you?” 
she asked. “How in the world have you been?” she said. “Now sit 
down and tell me all about yourself.” 

We found a little coffee shop at a far corner of the terminal. Bev 
told me that she was in the city doing some research for an article she 
was writing for Madame magazine. She had married a doctor (Well, 
I knew that) and had two kids of her own. 

“My husband doesn’t like my being away. He’s Italian,” she 
whispered, just the way she did when we shared a secret back that 
summer at the tobacco barn. “But I don't pay him any attention,” she 
added.“ When Ihave anassignment, I get anovernight sitter, and I’m 
off.” 

“My John doesn’t like my being away either,” Iconfided.” Aren’t 
men so oppressive?” We looked at each other, nodded and then we 
both laughed out loud. As we chatted on, I unbuttoned my suit jacket 
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and lit up acigarette. Crossing her legs beneath the table, she slipped 
off one sandal and let the other dangle by its strap on her big toe. 

When we had finished exploring where we were and started to 
dust off the cobwebs of the past, she looked at her watch and jumped 
straight up, announcing that her flight was about to leave, and she 
simply couldn’t miss her plane. Her daughter had a dance recital that 
night, and she wouldn't forgive her if she missed it. 

She gave me a quick hug and pressed a business card into my 
hand. 

“Call me when you are in Chicago,” she yelled, as she ran off 
toward the gate behind me. 

I looked at the card. It read simply —” Bev Blanchard-Santiago, 
Free-lance Writer.” In that very instant, there was suddenly so much 
I wanted to say to her—that I was sorry about being jealous of her 
when she won the Katherine Flowers Scholarship, that she had been 
my inspiration through college and graduate school, that she had 
come into my daughter's life uninvited and made all the difference 
in the world. 

I whirled around and cried out, “Bev” as loudly as I could, but 
it was too late. She had disappeared into the throng of airport 
travelers. 

As I picked up my carry-on piece and moved slowly toward my 
own gate, I meditated about the mystical power of a hug genuinely 
givenanda hug returned. And my thoughts raced ahead to what the 
future held for Beatrice Jones and Bev Blanchard-two country girls 
from across the creek. 
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Come Quietly! Mother’s Sleeping 


When Mary Beth Johnson left State University in the middle of 
the semester in her junior year and came back to Ellerbee, our whole 
town was surprised. It wasn’t so strange that Mary Beth had dropped 
out of college. Heck, more than one of our young’ uns had done that. 
In our minds, the real puzzler was that when Mary Beth came back, 
shejust wasn’t the perky, little All-American girl whojusta few years 
earlier had found her way into our hearts. 

Mary Beth had come to the attention of the town of Ellerbee the 
same year them boys up in Washington, D. C. sent out a ruling that 
segregation of the schools was unconstitutional. Naturally, the story 
made headlines cause when the Supreme Court speaks, even the Old 
South listens, especially when they threatened to cut off tax dollars 
to schools that didn’t comply. In a matter of months, the Board of 
Education scrambled like some kind of family circus to get the white 
children and the colored children in school together. I was privy to 
all the comings and goings since I owned the only weekly newspaper 
within a twenty-five mile radius. 

Not all folks was for the idea of course. And everybody’s objec- 
tion to the new order of things was good for an editorial or two. The 
farmers in the rural areas wrote to say, flat out, that their children 
wasn’t going to school with no “coloreds.” The poor whites used 
some choice expletives to describe their feelings that I promptly 
edited out before I printed them in the paper. A few of the town 
people threatened to boycott the integrated schools. But when it 
come right down to it, only those who could really afford it made 
good their threats. They got together with some church people and 
sent their kids to them “Christian academies.” The rest of us just 
accepted the fact that integration was an idea whose time had come, 
like it or not. 

Things were a little rocky at first. There was a lot of name calling. 
Some racial slurs hurled back and forth. The few skirmishes that 
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broke out claimed little more than a column inch in the weekly issue. 
And when we all got over the first-of-the-year jitters, the colored 
children just decided to keep to themselves — formed their own little 
groups, sat together in the cafeteria, kept close to the walls when they 
walked down the hallways and almost never raised their hands in 
class. Though it was clear the coloreds were disgruntled, the white 
students just ignored them and kept running the school like they had 
always done. It was almost too quiet for the rest of us. With that kind 
of tension in the air, I stayed alert for the late breaking story, poised 
for the proverbial powder keg to blow. 

That’s where Mary Elizabeth Johnson came in. She made her 
appearance with one bold stroke. Went right up to the principal the 
first week and told him she thought it was a shame that blacks 
werent taking a more active part in Andrew Carnegie High. 

“Well, what would you have us do?” the principal asked. 

“T think you should appoint a student task force for racial 
harmony,” she replied. Well, he told her, he hadn’t thought of that, 
but it was a darn good idea. He liked the idea so much, he appointed 
Mary Elizabeth the co-chairperson of the task force, along with Todd 
Frink, the president of the Beta Club. 

After that, things were never the same around Andrew Carnegie 
High. Blacks became more active around the school. A few got 
involved in sports and the chorus. Some even joined the golf team. 
Mary Elizabeth led the pack. She was in every school activity you 
could think of — Student Council, Beta Club, yearbook. Like she felt 
she had to take a leadership role in everything since she had brought 
up the idea. She even penned a column for the local paper. Called it 
“Panther Pride.” The column just increased her popularity. After 
Mary Beth began to work her magic, everything seemed to takea turn 
for the better. And before I knew it, I was covering the story of school 
integration from a different angle. Mary Beth was like a magnet, 
always drawing people to her and pulling them together. 

Soon after that, she stopped calling herself “Mary Elizabeth,” the 
name she went by in the colored community. Her new byline became 
simply “Mary Beth.” At times, some of the black students would say, 
“Oh, Mary Elizabeth is just trying to be white.” I didn’t think 
anything of the name change. A plucky name like “Mary Beth” fitted 
her better anyway. 

In her senior year, Mary Beth became captain of the cheering 
squad. There she was at every game, hair flying, pom-poms high 
above her head. And because she was so short, she was always 
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picked to be at the top of the pyramid in every formation. We had 
about as many photos of Mary Beth on the sports page as we had of 
the local quarterback. 

The thing you noticed most about Mary Beth was her pearly 
white teeth. And did she have a bunch of them, spread out over her 
mouth, like that Lena Horne woman you see on television some- 
times. She was a short girl, but built up right nice, and she was the 
color of coffee, once you added a little cream. We thought she was 
right pleasing to the eye, for a colored girl that is. 

Mary Beth didn’t have no favorites. She was at home with 
everybody — black, white or brown. She greeted everybody with the 
same smile, her pearly, white teeth gleaming from side to side. Didn’t 
surprise none of us when she won homecoming queen. First time 
Carnegie High had ever elected a colored homecoming queen. By 
that time even the colored students were glad to be in on the making 
of “history,” so to speak. I turned it into a kind of human interest 
story, you know “small town girl makes good.” It was even syndi- 
cated in papers as far away as the state capital. 

If Thad to put my finger on who Mary Beth was most popular 
with, I’d have to say it was the whites. We was probably so grateful 
that she was comfortable around us that we just naturally felt good 
around her. Guess that’s why we just reached out and embraced her 
the way we did, just kinda made her one of our own. The rumor may 
have had something to do with it, but most of us didn’t think so. They 
said that Mr. Davis, the old bachelor that her mother kept house for, 
had a weakness for colored women. That was well known among the 
townspeople. But nobody put two and two together, in polite com- 
pany, that was. And nobody was about to look into Mr. Davis’ 
private life since he was from old, old money. His family had owned 
the mill around which the town was founded. Most all of his family 
had died out, and when he was forced to put his mother away ina 
mental institution, that just left him and that huge old house, for him 
to live in and Mrs. Johnson to clean. It was tucked back behind those 
trees near the end of Front Street. [considered Mr. Davis and his past 
off limits since, as a journalist, I had long ago learned the value of 
dealing just with the facts and leaving the editorializing to others. 

We didn’t hear too much from Mary Beth once she went off to 
college. But we saw plenty of her on the television. She made State’s 
cheering squad her freshman year. And since she was the only black 
on the squad (they had replaced "colored” with “black” by that time), 
it was easy to spot her on the screen, teeth shining, pom-poms 
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waving. Still the shortest thing out there, on the top of the pyramid. 

She deserved it we all thought, remembering how we all took up 
a donation to send her to the All-State Cheerleading Competition up 
there to the state capital the year her mama had a slight stroke and 
couldn’t work for six months. That was the first time in the history 
that Carnegie High had a student on the All-State team. Earned 
herself a feature story with that one. “That’s our girl,” we all said, 
“doing us proud.” 

Mary Beth didn’t come home often once she went to State. She’s 
made herself at home again, we thought. Didn’t see too much of her 
mama either to ask about her. She just kept working for Mr. Davis. 
When Mary Beth came home on Christmas break in her sophomore 
year, Mrs. Johnson met her at the bus station. Mrs. Johnson was a 
small, dark-skinned woman, about Mary Beth’s height, and she 
walked with a slight limp, left over, we supposed, from the stroke. 
About four o’clock on Tuesday, that big, old Trailways bus rolled 
into the station. I remember it so well cause that’s usually about the 
time of the week when we put the paper to bed. Mary Beth was the 
first one off the bus, teeth shining, hair flying. But she had someone 
with her— a white boy. 

“Oh, mama, I’mso glad to see you,” she whispered, clutching her 
mother in her arms. “Mama, this is Keith, my boyfriend. He’s the 
captain of the basketball team at State.” 

Well, I wasn’t there, so I can’t swear to it, but they say that Mrs. 
Johnson took one look at that boy and fainted. Fell out cold, right 
there in the bus station. Mary Beth didn’t see no color. She was at 
home with everybody. 

All we heard about State in the next six months of that year was 
basketball. Southerners in this part of the country are serious about 
their basketball. Even folks like us in the small towns get caught up 
in the frenzy. During basketball season, the sports page is the front 
page. And there was Mary Beth every time they covered a game on 
the six o’clock sports or in the paper, cheering the team on, hugging 
on her team captain. And he was good, real good, as good as any of 
them black boys on the team. 

Only the serious newspaper readers kept up with State after they 
won the conference. A few of us took note of the racial backlash that 
tainted the campus after that conservative television commentator 
announced his candidacy for the U.S. Congress. One article, no 
bigger than a classified ad, told about the night an unidentified 
student called the campus radio station with a riddle: “What hap- 
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pens when a black ground hog sees his shadow?” “T don’t know,” the 
talk-show host admitted. “What happens?” “Six more weeks of 
basketball,” the caller quipped. Other newspaper issues spoke of 
black students being beaten. Some related incidents in which black 
students were terrorized in their dorms by roving gangs of white 
students wearing white hoods. When the election ended and the 
television commentator went to Congress, everything returned to 
normal, or so it seemed. It was basketball season again, and every- 
day, the paper was full of it. 

In the meantime, Mary Beth had come quietly back to Ellerbee. 
Nobody would have known she was back if we hadn't seen her in the 
supermarket. But she was strangely silent when we met her, pushing 
her cart up the aisle, picking up first one thing and then another. Oh, 
she was polite. She spoke softly, “Good morning,” and her voice 
trembled when she talked. But before you could ask her about school 
or inquire how her mother was doing, she had moved on down the 
aisle. We were left puzzled, with only the thought of that blank, far 
away look in her eyes. It was like she had been there with you, but 
then she hadn't. 

One day, the sheriff got an urgent call from Mr. Davis. Seems 
Mrs. Johnson hadn’t reported to work for weeks, and he was getting 
disturbed because the laundry was piling up. The last he had seen of 
her, he told the sheriff by way of background, was that day she got 
a call from the University to come up and get Mary Beth. One of the 
sheriff's deputies, obviously smelling a story, tipped me off as soon 
as Mr. Davis phoned. 

The sheriff, a few of his deputies and I piled into our cars and 
went out to Mrs. Johnson’s to get the scoop. After all, Mr. Davis was 
rich and one of the town’s oldest, living descendants of the founding 
fathers. He was due some respect. Mary Beth answered the doorbell 
that day. The first thing I noticed about her was how she had aged. 
She had her hair pulled back in a severe bun, and she was wearing 
one of her mother’s full length aprons. I winced when I saw her, 
standing there, austere and distant like some Morticia of the Addams 
Family variety. She nodded to me, ever so slightly, obviously ac- 
knowledging, in her own restrained way, what she perceived to be 
a bond between us that extended back to the days when she was just 
a cub reporter. 

“May I help you, sheriff?” she asked. Her voice trembled when 
she talked. 

“We came out here to check on your mother, Mary Beth. Mr. 
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Davis just called to say he hadn’t seen her in a couple of weeks and 
was getting worried.” 

“You’re welcome to take a look at her, Sheriff,” she said, motion- 
ing for us to follow her into the living room. “But come quietly,” she 
added. “Mother's sleeping.” 

When we stepped across the threshold of the living room, 
everyone of us stopped short. There on the couch sat Mrs. Johnson, 
face setting straight ahead, with one eye cocked a little higher than 
the other one, and as dead as a doornail. 

When the sheriff got a hold on himself, he tiptoed closer to the 
body. In the process, he got a whiff of an odor that glued him in his 
tracks. 

“Look like she been dead for quite a while. Ill have to get the 
coroner out here to establish the exact time of death, but I'd say a 
couple of weeks at least.” 

The sheriff's eyes were drawn to Mrs. Johnson’s hand which lay 
folded sedately in her lap. Clutched tightly in her right palm was a 
slightly yellowed piece of newspaper. 

“What's that there in her hand, Sheriff?” the deputy asked. 

The sheriff curled back the stiffened fingers of the corpse, and 
gently removed the crumpled mass. Barely able to discern the 
blurred letters on the faded newsprint, he read first to himself and 
then to the rest of us. “Student Victimized by Campus Terrorists,” he 
said. Then, he held the paper out for the rest of us to see. There, in the 
photograph below the article, was a picture of Mary Beth Johnson, 
curled up in a tight ball in the corner of her dormitory room. Right 
beside it was another photograph, taken obviously after they had 
pried her loose from her fetal position. Her face was turned upward. 
And there, as clear as in real life, was that far away look in her eyes. 

Something beyond human understanding stirred deeply inside 
of me, in the secret place, where I keep my feelings folded away. I 
reached out both hands to Mary Beth and pulled her to me. Then I 
cradled her zombie-like body in my arms as gently as I would have 
my own daughter while the Sheriff and his men looked on in 
amazement. 
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The Last of the Sunkist Soda 


“Don’t mess with me, woman,” Journey Lee would say to her 
when he didn’t get his way. 

She had his baby. Not because of love for Journey Lee, per se. She 
just wanted somebody to love. Somebody all her own. Fourteen, she 
was then. Been with him nearly four years since. After the baby came, 
he put their names on the waiting list for an apartment in the projects. 
Not too far from Broad Street where they grew up. 

Fool been in trouble most of his life. Expelled from school. Petty 
theft. Then, armed robbery. They even tried to pina rape case on him. 
Something ridiculous about an 83 year-old woman in Dovertown. 
People in the projects said Journey Lee was a mean nigger. Nobody 
crossed him, though few really knew he carried a loaded pistol in his 
jacket pocket at all times. 

She’d stuck with the crazy fool. Not because she loved him so 
much. She just had no place else to go. Nowhere she felt wanted, that 
is. Didn’t want to go back home to her mama’s. She remembered the 
days of her youth like it was a bad dream. 

Sometimes, when you just a young girl, and you black too, you 
see life in a strange way. You get confused, you know. Everybody 
yousee talka lot. They talk around you, talk at you. Even talk for you. 
And a lot a times, Della Mae’s mama, she keep it short and simple. 
She just say “No” and “Shut up.” Pretty soon, when times get like 
this, your soul curl up tight and you just there, sometimes— and 
sometimes you ain't. 

Della Mae knew what that felt like. Remembered it like it was 
yesterday. But really things started to happen even before that. Long 
time ago, they lived in the country. Kinda off the highway. In the 
woods halfway between two little small towns. Could see that old 
house even in her sleep—long, straight—four rooms, one right 


behind the other. 
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Use to wonder why they called them “shotgun” houses-now she 
know. They say if you stand in the front door and shoot a gun, the 
bullet travel straight out the back door. Guess the landlord tried to 
save space by building them houses long and lean. So he could get 
as much money as possible out of one plot of land. 

Della's lips curl into a smile when she think of that little piece of 
land in the back of the house. Though they had just a few tomato 
plants, some cucumbers and such, mama always refer to it as the “the 
family garden,” like it really something grand. On cool summer 
mornings before everyone wake up, she hurry out the back door 
‘bout time the sun start to bathe the cornfield with light. Her mother's 
warning flash through her mind. “Don't let the weeds overtake them 
cucumbers girl,” her mama would say. She could almost feel the 
warm black earth ooze through her bare toes like it did when she did 
the weekly weeding. 

One day, her mama come home and say, “We leaving this old 
house.” Said she got a nice apartment on Broad street in the housing 
project in the city. Said she wanted a better life for her five children 
than she had. Della guess she 'bout nine years old then. 

Not long after they moved to the city, her mama met Mr. Jonas 
and they married. Mr. Jonas was okay, at first. In the beginning they 
were just glad to havea daddy again. But her mama had less time for 
them after Mr. Jonas moved in. 

Guess things got bad between her and mama after she turned 
twelve. Her mama tookajob. Said she had to make ends meet. Della 
Mae always secretly felt they was doing just fine till Mr. Jonas came. 
In fact, one end might would'a met the other end if he had stopped 
eating all the food in the middle. 

You know, life is funny like that. Sometimes you get what you 
hoped for for so long. Then it turn out to be worse than being alone. 
It's like paradise just up and one day and fly out the window, quicker 
than you can blink an eye. 

Living in the projects seems strange to Della Mae at first. No 
sooner she halfway got use to all that brick, cement, concrete and her 
mama working, then she get another suprise. Her mama, she just 
jump in with both feet. Work two jobs. Miss Judy's house in the 
morning and evening. Then she cleaned up Miss Martha's beauty 
shop from six to ten at night. That left Della Mae as the oldest to baby 
sit her four brothers and sisters after school. Till her mama come 
home at 10:30. Mr. Jonas always came in after Mama. 
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Della Mae used to think her sisters and brothers were like stair 
steps--one just a little taller than the other. Which was only natural 
since they born one year apart. 

All the talk her mama did in those days was to give orders-what 
to cook while she was away; where the money was for the Pampers 
and formula, in case she run out; what clothes need washing. And 
her sisters and brothers, they just get on her nerves. The two babies 
screamed and cried all the time. Sometimes she thought they cried 
for no good reason, just to worry her and keep her from concentrating 
on her school work. 

Few times, she asked her mama if she can go down the street to 
see Marsha, her classmate. After her mama got home of course. Each 
time, she said “no.” “Got no business out on the street this late at 
night,” she said. Della thought she was sick of taking care of Nikki, 
Tonya, Donnie and June Bug all the evening. Her mama just say, 
“Shut up, girl.” 

That’s when Della Mae got a thought deep in her mind. Made 
herself a promise that when she had children, she’d do things 
different. Said if she ever told her children “no,” she’d say at least 
two sentences after it. Sometimes she’d practice her words, pauses 
and all: “Mama, can I ride my bike on the street?” Della think she say, 
“No, child.” (pause) “You might get hit by a car or something. Mama 
love you too much to want you to get hurt.” Della thought you tell 
children like this. So they can understand. Way down deep where 
the mind and heart meet. 

Pretty soon, Della Mae started looking forward to everyday at 
5:00. She set that time to go to the corner convenience store to buy 
Pampers and formula for the babies. When she got there, first thing 
she buy is a big bottle of Sunkist orange soda. How she loved that 
stuff. And she always boughtit in the bottle. Couldn’t wait to feel that 
cold, wet, juicy liquid slide down her throat. Most times she wrap a 
napkin around the cold bottle and take long, slow sips, little by little, 
all the way back to the apartment. By time she got home, it was half 
gone. She always saved some for Nikki and Tonya. One day, she 
thought, when things are different, she will have all the Sunkist soda 
she wanted. 

Sometimes she wonder why her mama have so many babies. 
Especially since her mama finally told her that her real daddy was a 
lady’s man — before, during and after each pregnancy. Some women 
just like that, she guess. Just fertile. Kinda like a baby factory. 
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When she turned thirteen, her mama started bugging her about 
her hair. “Why don’t you fix your hair, girl?” Then she’d holler, “You 
look like lightning done struck your head.” She’d hear her sisters and 
brothers giggling in the back room. Sometimes her mama said it so 
loud, Della Mae think the whole neighborhood know about her 
problem hair. 

One day, in the early spring, she made her usual trip to the 
convenience store. But that day, it was different. This what she 
remember like it was yesterday. She passed this chunky built boy. 
And he stopped and just stared at her. She thought she knew him. 
He had those "go right through you” eyes. Della Mae tried to look 
away. “ Woman, you sho look good to me,” he say, kinda cool like. 
The minute he opened his mouth, she was sure she knew him. 
Journey Lee Smith. That was him all right. She felt her heart flutter. 

Marsha had pointed him out to her at school. Told her to stay 
away from him cause he cut her cousin up something bad. She didn’t 
see Journey Lee at school much, but she look for him after that day. 
Everybody said he was strong and mean. Nobody messed with him. 

Some weeks later, Journey Lee started coming round “bout eight 
o'clock at night., before her mama got off from work. He’d bring her 
candy, bubble gum, Sunkist sodas, and things like that. Soon, she got 
to thinking he was not so bad. 

All the while she kept wondering why people said he was so 
mean. Only time she saw the mean streak in him was that night he 
dropped by and she had made a quick trip to the convenience store. 
When she got back, he was sitting there, all puffed up. “Where you 
been, woman?” he yelled. Della Mae couldn’t understand why he 
was so upset. She finally made up in her mind that he was just like 
her mama. Didn’t want her to go nowhere and see nobody but him. 

Soon Journey Lee talking about taking her away from all this. 
When she looked around that apartment, what he said don’t sound 
too bad. 

After that, things started happening so fast it made her head 
swim. One day she with her mama and keeping her brothers and 
sisters. Next day, she was with Journey Lee, a woman with a baby of 
her own. 

One day, when she wasjust sitting around remembering, Morris, 
Jr. stopped by. Justa friend from the old neighborhood. Heard from 
her mama she was living up the street. Journey Lee come in just as 
he was leaving. She got scared. She could tell he was mad. Journey 
Lee didn’t say nothing, except later on she heard him mumble, “Isaid 
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don’t mess with me, woman.” She didn’t want him to beat her again. 
So she tried to pay him no attention. Just got her last bottle of Sunkist 
from the refrigerator and thought about how to cope with his crazy 
ways. 

That night, after she put the baby to sleep, Journey Lee came to 
bed and tried to love her to death. He was pumping her every which 
way, Saliva drooling down from his mouth onto her belly, as he 
erunted and groaned. God, he was good. Maybe, that’s why she 
stayed. 

Just as he was about to explode, she felt him remove himself. Out 
of the corner of her eyes she saw him grab something from the night 
stand. A second or two later, she felt something hard and cold down 
there, being wormed into her. “Journey Lee, what you doing?” She 
screamed, as he rammed the empty Sunkist bottle deep inside her. 
He clamped his heavy, hairy legs across her thighs and stomach to 
pin her down tightly. 

“Journey Lee, you crazy nigger, that hurt. Please, honey, please, 
don’t do that. I'll do anything you say. Please, baby, don’t,” she 
pleaded in feverish terror, squirming faster, trying to break his 
powerful grip. He pushed the bottle deeper. 

Journey Lee leaned over slowly on his left buttock, took the 
pistol from his jacket pocket, aimed it at the bottle, steadied himself 
and pulled the trigger. The bits of glass spattered like fiery darts, 
burning every inch of the lining of her womb, with hot, icy pain. 

“T told you not to mess with me, woman,” she heard him grunt 
as he crouched low over her body, snarling like the animal he had 
become. She said only two words, “God, help,” and slumped uncon- 
SC1OUS. 

A slither of light from the cracked venetian blind of a nearby 
window stole silently across her sleeping face. Her eyes opened. The 
air around her was cool and crisp. The sun be coming up over the 
cornfield in a few minutes, she decided. “I got to get up and go weed 
the garden,” she said aloud. Della raised her right arm slowly to 
block her eyes from the bright intrusion now pouring in from the 
window. Then, as if seized by panic, she quickly gripped the strange 
bars on the side of the bed and tried to pull herself up. Only the pain 
in the pit of her stomach stopped her from leaping to the floor. 

“Now, now, miss,” said a kindly voice. “You're not strong 
enough to get up yet.” The woman gently removed Della’s hands 
from the bars. ” Miss Sparks,” she called, her voice trailing off to the 
corner of the room. “Come and help me get her back into the bed.” 
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“Who you?” Della demanded. The woman just tucked the white 
sheets around her and patted her gently on the shoulder. Is this a 
dream, Della wondered, or maybe she in another world. The white 
sheets beneath her, the white walls of the room and the woman 
standing over her all in white. Maybe she done died and gone to 
heaven and didn’t know it, she thought. For an instant, she felt tied 
up, confined. Only then did she notice the thing attached to her 
body. Her eyes traveled slowly up the tube running from her arms 
to the plastic sac suspended on a metal pole above her head. The 
woman in white shook her from her thoughts. 

“Listen to me, dear. You're still very weak. You've been through 
a lot.” The white uniform stood out in bold relief against the bronze 
skin of her face and arms. “Just lie down and be quiet.” 

The pain in the pit of Della’s stomach grew worse. So great was 
it that she surrendered in weakness to the will of the woman’s 
restraining hands. 

“Why do lhurt so bad?” she asked, her defeated voice amount- 
ing to no more than a whisper. 

“You been made to suffer, child, suffer like no woman should 
have to suffer,” the kind voice answered. The other woman looked 
on from the distant corner of the room. “These violent assault cases 
really get to me,” Della heard her say beneath her breath, like she was 
talking to herself. "And they still don’t know who did this to her.” 

Her words triggered something in Della’s brain. Her body began 
to twitch uncontrollably. The sound of broken glass filled her ears. 

Suddenly, the horror of her last night in her bedroom flashed 
before her eyes. “No!” she screamed, her voice so piercing, so 
unfamiliar that she could not believe it to be her own. 

At that moment she wanted nothing more than to be close to her 
child, to hold her and let her know everything was all right. She saw 
Latasha’s face. So much like her father. Almost instinctively, Della 
moved with outstretched arms toward Journey Lee. Is he bringing 
me bubble gum, or candy or Sunkist soda this time? Before she could 
answer her own question, his faint outline receded into the distance. 

A tear trickled down her face. She closed her eyes for what 
seemed an eternity and thought about what might have been. 
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Father to Son 


We were working late the night my son, Mont, slipped up and 
called me “Daddy” in front of everybody. It was about 11:15, and we 
had managed to get just about everybody out. The welfare mothers 
had gone home with their nightly ration of milk and bread. A few 
neighborhood kids hovered over the candy counter, hotly debating 
whether to purchase Snickers bars or Three Musketeers. Joe, one of 
the local winos, staggered in. 

“You all can’t close up till I gets my refreshments,” he said, 
squinting his blood shot eyes to adjust them to the bright, fluorescent 
lights above his head. “Refreshments” was the term he used for 
Thunderbird, a cheap, pungent liquid that remained the wine of 
choice among many of our customers. 

“Course not, Joe. It’s back there waiting for you,” I said, hoping 
he would find his bottle of brew quickly and travel on. 

Some of Joe’s buddies huddled outside the door, apparently 
engaged in a last ditch effort to pull together their pennies so that 
they too could enjoy a nightcap. It was a typical closing time scene at 
the Thrifty Mart. The Mart was a cross between a convenience store 
and a greasy spoon, located in the colored section of town. I was the 
manager, and Mont ran the kitchen serving chicken, fish and barbe- 
cue dinners. Mont was my son, but he never called me “Daddy” until 
we were alone. We both agreed that it was better that way. Because 
if he called me “Daddy” in public, then I'd just have to explain that 
even though I was white, he was my son, my black son, and then that 
would just lead to another line of questioning. 

“Freddy,” Mont called to me from the kitchen, “why do you 
suppose Bubba’s been hanging around the side of the store all 
evening?” Mont’s words were laced with the same childlike wonder 
I found so appealing in him when he came to live with me at the age 
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of six. 

“Ican’t figure it out, Mont. He’s been acting kinda strange for the 
last few times he’s been in here,” I said. “Bubba hasn’t been the same 
since he lost his job,” Iadded. Before that, as Iremembered it, Bubba 
only came in to pick up a few things for his wife. He always had a list 
that she had written out for him. After he paid for his purchases and 
make a joke or two, he usually went on home. Bubba never hung 
around the store like the winos did. 

I heard Mont whistling a peppy tune in the back as he washed up 
the dishes. My thoughts went back to the time when Mont was just 
a little tyke, tagging along behind me. A bond developed early 
between us. Guess his mother had too much to do to look after him. 
So he kept me company at the store, following me around, always 
whistling. I didn’t have no children, wasn’t even married. Guess 
Montjust brought out some paternal instincts in me that I didn’teven 
know I had. When his mother was killed in a car accident and his 
relatives didn’t know what to do with him, Mont looked them 
straight in the eyes and said, “I want to go and live with Freddy.” 

“What make you think a white man would take you in?” they 
asked him. 

Mont just looked at them and said, “He will. I know he will.” 

Well, when they brought him to the store and told me what he 
had said, I straightened up behind the counter like a tin soldier. I was 
in such shock, I couldn't move. Like I was glued in my tracks. What 
would I do with a bony, malnourished colored boy, I thought. I'd 
have to be both mother and father to him. I remembered too that 
Mont coughed a lot when he wasn’t whistling. Probably cost me a 
fortune in doctor’s bills, I reasoned. Mont just looked at me, his big 
brown eyes peering out from his little, ctnnamon-colored face. 

I don’t know whether I took leave of my senses or what, but 
before I knew it, [had reached out, made a circle around him with my 
arms and smothered him with hugs. Then I caught hold of myself, 
stood up and stiffened a little. 

“Okay, I'll take him for a little while,” I warned, " but if it don’t 
work out, I’m bringing him back to you.” Before I got the last word 
out, his relatives were out the door. He’d been with me ever since. 

In the weeks following that incident, my life underwent some 
rearranging. I set up a twin bed for Mont in the back room, fixed it up 
real nice. We went shopping for some new clothes and sneakers for 
him. Sure the store clerks gave us some strange looks, but that didn’t 
bother me none. 
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I even went out to Mont’s school and introduced myself as his 
father. There just ought to have been a camera around to lock onto the 
expressions on them teachers’ faces. When I explained that I was 
white and Mont was black and though there was no common blood 
running through our veins I loved him like a son, they calmed 
down. They seemed real pleased that I should have taken such an 
interest in his school work. Then sent me little progress reports on 
him. In time Mont got to be a pretty fair student. The best thing was 
that he kept himself out of trouble. On one of those rare occasions 
when I did get a bad report on him, I sat him down and taught him 
right from wrong. My mama always told me if you train up a child 
in the way he should go, when he was old, he would not depart from 
it. Sounded like something from the Bible. My mama wasa Christian 
woman. 

As it turned out, Mont was the best thing that could ever have 
happened to me because about that time, I developed a knee condi- 
tion. Couldn’t walk over fifteen steps before that old knee gave way, 
and my leg would just about fold up under me. It would upset Mont 
so when my old body broke down like that. He was a sensitive child. 
Tears just come rolling down his little cinnamon-colored face. 

“Don’t you cry, boy.” I'd say to comfort him. “Freddy gonna be 
allright.” All I could do was sit there on that stool and work the cash 
register. Mont became my legs. Did all the running around the store 
that I couldn’t do. When I saw him waiting on me, trying to save me 
steps, I realized what they meant when they said there were times in 
life when the child becomes the father of the man. I tried my best to 
take good care of the boy. I fed him good, and he fattened up some. 
After a while, his little cough left him. Everybody used to talk about 
what a happy little fella he was, always whistling. 

I was called out of my thoughts by the voice of a child. 

“How much for this Snickers bar, Mister?” the voice said. 

“Fifty cents, young man.” I could tell by the look on his face that 
he didn’t have enough. One of the little girls behind him came to the 
rescue, stuffing a dime into his tiny hand. 

“That'll do it,” I said, dropping the change into the cash drawer. 

Just as I rang up the sale and closed the cash drawer, I heard a 
rumbling up near the front. Before I could figure out the source of the 
noise, I saw a tall, wild-eyed black man burst through the two glass 
doors. It was Bubba. 

“Don’t nobody move. This is a stick up!” Bubba screamed. The 
children shrieked and huddled together near the counter, shocked 
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more by Bubba’s scream than by the pistol he held tightly in his 
trembling hand. 

“I don’t want to hurt nobody, Mr. Freddy, and I don’t want your 
money, he said, waving the pistol wildly. “ I just need some food to 
feed my family.” 

“Now, Bubba,” I said, trying to reason with him. “You don’t 
want to do this.” 

“Shut up, Mr. Freddy, you don’t know nothing about what I been 
going through.” By that time! was beginning to get real nervous, but 
I tried to summon up some courage. 

“Mont,” [called out. “Mont, you'd better come out here. Bubba’s 
done gone crazy.” 

“Now you ve done it, Mr. Freddy. I didn’t tell you to call Mont. 
Ill kill everybody in this store if you don’t do what I say,” he warned, 
his voice rising. Then he shot at the clock on the wall behind me, the 
shots ringing out inrapid succession. Bang! Bang! Bang! The children 
began to cringe and cry. 

“TIL kill everybody in here,” Bubba warned. 

From the back, Mont appeared. I was so nervous, I didn’t even 
see which side of the store he came from. He walked up slowly, then 
he stopped about four or five feet from Bubba. He still had a dish 
towel in his hand. 

“Just stay where you are, Daddy,” Mont said. “Bubba’s not going 
to hurt anyone.” The little children stopped being scared for just a 
second and looked first atme and then at Mont. “Daddy?” [heard one 
say softly. Their little mouths fell open and their eyebrows arched up. 
It was obvious they were confused. 

“TI tell you like I told your white daddy. I need food,” Bubba 
yelled. “Now, Mr. Freddy, you get a bag and come out from behind 
that counter. Give me five or six packs of bacon. Put in some boxes of 
grits and throw some cereal and milk in there,” he ordered. I 
scrambled out and started toward the refrigerated meat section. 
Before I took two steps, Bang! Mont had shot him, the dish towel still 
draped over the hand that held the smoking gun. Bubba’s body 
folded as it fell to the floor with a thud. Drops of bright, red blood 
seeped through his clothing just above his belt. Mont bent down over 
the body and pressed his hand to Bubba’s stomach. Then he raised 
his blood-drenched hand so close to his face I thought he was going 
to touch it. 

“T killed him. I killed him. I killed him.” Mont muttered, each 
word distinct and dripping with pain. I could see he was fighting 
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hard to get a grip on himself. After a while, he steadied his trembling 
body. | | 
“Go call the police, daddy,” he said resolutely. 

I can’t say as I remember too much after that. In a matter of 
minutes, there were police cars all over the Thrifty Mart parking lot. 
Paramedics were running in and out trying to revive Bubba. But he 
was dead long before they got there. I knew that. 

The police took the children home after they got them calmed 
down. Two or three policemen stayed behind to question me and 
Mont. When it was all over, Mont volunteered to go with the police 
to tell Bubba’s wife and family what had happened. The police told 
Mont that it really wasn’t necessary for him to go. 

“T have to,” he insisted. “I feel responsible.” 

“You didn’t know what he was going to do, Mont,” I assured 
him. “Bubba was clean out of his head. With that gun, he might have 
shot all of us.” 

“Tthought he was going to hurt you, daddy. But [still didn’t have 
to kill him,” he concluded. As he spoke, I was momentarily dis- 
tracted by a swishing noise. My eyes traveled to Mont’s hands. He 
was rubbing his right palm vigorously against the four fingers of his 
left hand. 

“What you doing, boy?” I said, grabbing both his hands and 
pressing them into my own. Then I grabbed him into my arms and 
held him tightly. My heart told me he was trying to wipe the blood 
away. 

I tried to talk to him about it later, but he just closed up on the 
subject. Didn’t want to hear another word about it. 

One day not too long afterward, Mont got up and dressed before 
the usual time. He told me to go on to the Thrifty Mart without him. 
He would be in about ten, he assured me. I thought it was strange at 
the time because we always opened up the store together. 

When he finally reported in, I could tell he had come witha made- 
up mind. 

“Freddy,” he said firmly, “I won't be working here with you 
anymore. It’s time for me to move on.” As he spoke, he wiped one 
hand against another. I tried to ignore the swishing sound, but I 
couldn’t. An emptiness came over me. 

“Mont, don’t go...you’re all I got, son. Things’Il be better...you’ll 
see,” I said, my voice cracking a few times before I could get all the 
words out. Mont just extended his cinnamon-colored hand to me, 
and we shook stiffly, like businessmen. Then he was gone. 
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I didn’t hear from Mont for over a year. Didn’t know if he was 
living or dead till he showed up one night at my door. 

“Tm sick, Freddy,” he said. “Will you help me?” His cheeks were 
sunk in, and his cinnamon-colored skin had turned an ashy brown. 
He was so thin, every bone in his body seemed to be crying the miss- 
meal blues. And the cough I knew so well from his childhood had 
returned. 

He was in the hospital about a week. I stayed with him every 
night after I got off work, nourishing him back to health. I found out 
through our bedside conversations that week that Mont had just 
been roaming the country. Said he wanted to “see the world.” But I 
could tell, he was still trying to come to grips with killing Bubba. 

When Mont got well, he left again, didn’t even come home with 
me after he was released from the hospital. About two weeks later, 
I got a $5,000 bill from Sycamore General. 

It was about ten months later when Mont showed up at my 
house again. It was a cold night in December and the rain was 
streaming down by the bucketful. I opened the door and there he 
was, dripping wet. He had a brown, wide-brimmed hat pulled 
down over his eyes to keep the water from falling in his face. If I 
hadn’t known it was Mont, I’d have sworn he was one of the winos 
that hung out in front of the store. And he was coughing up some- 
thing bad. 

“Hi, Freddy,” he said, trying to sound cheerful. “It’s me, Mont.” 

“Come on in this house, out of the rain, boy.” I said. “You going 
to catch your death of cold.” | 

“T’m real sick this time, Freddy. Can you take me to the hospi- 
tal?” His big eyes bore straight into me. 

“Mont, I can’t be responsible this time, son. It took me a good 
while to pay off that last bill from Sycamore General. I had to use all 
my savings,” I said emphatically. Montjust stood there. “I'm getting 
to beanold mannow, Mont. I got tosavesome up for my retirement.” 
Being your brother's or your son's keeper had its limits, I told myself. 

“T understand, Freddy,” he said between coughs.” You got to do 
what you have to do.” In a few minutes, he got up and left. Didn't 
even say good-bye. The ties that bind clearly had been broken and 
through no fault of my own, I reasoned. I closed the door behind him 
and went to bed. But I didn’t sleep too good at all after that. 

Two weeks later, two city policemen piled out of the car in front 
of the Thrifty Mart. Their silver badges glistened, catching the 
dancing rays of the bright morning sun as they walked toward the 
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door. They came in with their chests poked out, like they had official 
business. One was tall and ruddy faced; the other was short and 
kinda walked with a limp. 

“Are you Freddy Matthews?” the tall one asked. 

“Yes,” Lanswered, trying not to sound leery. “What can I do for 
you fellas?” 

“A LaMont Jackson listed you as next of kin when he checked 
into the emergency ward of Sycamore General Hospital last night. 
Do you know him?” 

“Yes, I do,” I said. At that moment, my mind painted a visual 
picture, in broad brush strokes, of my savings account flying out the 
window. 

“He died last night at 12:05 of double pneumonia and hypother- 
mia,” the limping one said, matter-of-factly. My knees got weak, and 
I grabbed for the stool to hold onto. But I didn’t sit down, not then. 

“We came to bring you his belongings and to tell you to contact 
the hospital immediately to make arrangements for burial,” the 
ruddy faced one explained as he handed me the package. There 
wasn’t much there, just a wallet, containing a driver's license, a birth 
certificate and some old papers. There, with the wallet, was a gold 
cross on a chain. I turned the cross over in my hands. My hands 
started to tremble. My body grew limp, and tears streamed down my 
face. It was the one I had given him for his sixteenth birthday. 

“Are you all right, Mister?” The limping cop asked, as the two of 
them struggled to get me seated on the stool before I fell. They both 
looked at me, kinda puzzled like. Then one of them got up the nerve 
to speak. 

“What was that colored boy to you, Mister?” he asked. 

“He was my black son,” answered. Then, without any warning 
to them, I lost control. 

“Mont, Mont,” I screamed, cupping my mouth with my hands. 
“I didn’t know you was gonna die on me.” — 

The last thing I remember was getting up and walking slowly 
back to the kitchen, postponing momentarily my entry into the world 
where Mont had lived for years. 
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An Unscheduled 
Doctor’s Appointment 


He had come out of the nowhere of dim twilight, from a side 
street, just as I cleared the intersection. In a split second, I hit him. 
Wham! The sound of the thud against the car made me sick on the 
stomach. Darn it. There goes my appointment with Dr. Freeman, I 
thought, slapping my hand down violently on the leather car seat. I 
felt my heart racing out of control. This could be a real life or death 
situation. 

I put on the emergency brakes and scrambled out of the car, 
leaving the motor still running. There on the ground in a crumpled 
mass was a bony, middle aged black man. He grunted, then rubbed 
his left arm, the part of his body which had apparently born the brunt 
of the impact. There were no lacerations that were readily visible. | 
was just relieved that he was conscious. 

“Are you all right, Mister?” I asked, half afraid of the answer he 
might give. 

“What you trying to do, kill me, lady?” he said. His voice was 
raspy and coarse. I moved closer to survey the damage. 

The first thing I noticed was his hair— dread locks, thick, ropy 
dread locks which seemed to form a dark, matted halo around his 
head as he lay there on the gray pavement. I need to help him up, I 
thought. It was the only decent thing to do. 

“Can you get up, Mister?” I asked, reaching out my hand reluc- 
tantly, not really wanting to touch him. 

“Just, leave me alone, lady,” he demanded. 

I found consolation in his sharp words. Anybody who was that 
grouchy had to have survived the blow with minimal damage. My 
first thought was to leave since he seemed to be all right. Then | 
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reasoned, on a list of debits and credits, the decision to walk away 
from the scene definitely figured on the debit side. Unless I am 
absolutely sure of his well being, I might get arrested for hit and run. 
Then I'd have to tell J.D. why I was making an unscheduled visit to 
the gynecologist so late in the evening. And finding J.D. at the little 
league game at this hour would be nearly impossible. 

“Do you want me to take you to the hospital?” I asked. 

“T don’t want you to do nothing for me, lady,” he balked, 
examining his injured arm as if it were an item in a curiosity shop. 

“T insist that you see a doctor,” I said, grabbing him by his good 
arm and pulling him up. He wore faded, cutoff jeans, frayed at the 
edges, and a red tank top. There was a stench about him, and the 
smell of alcohol lingered in the hot air as I opened the car door and 
pushed him into the seat. My nose reacted. 

“Don’t you turn your nose up at me, you siddity bitch,” he said. 
IT ignored him. A wave of nausea swept over me. The heat became 
oppressive. The moisture just below my armpits began to seep 
through to my silk blouse. Back to the cleaners again, I thought. My 
passenger must have heard the sigh that followed. 

“Don’t take me to the hospital. I don’t need none of your band- 
aid surgery,” he insisted. “Just drop me off at the night shelter on 
Martin Luther King Boulevard.” 

“The night shelter?” The confusion on my face would have been 
obvious to anyone. “The night shelter?” I asked again. 

“Yeah, lady, that’s the closest thing I got to a home,” he added. 
His words hit me with a jolt. The alcohol, the smell. This man is a 
common street bum. I started to tremble. I had to get rid of him and 
soon. 

We drove in complete silence for a while, each sneaking a peep 
at the other when neither thought the other was looking. My first 
inclination was to turn on the radio; then I dismissed that idea too. 
But the quietness was maddening. My thoughts traveled back to the 
appointment that I had missed and to the difficulty I would have in 
rescheduling. He broke the silence. 

“Where are you on you way to this late in the evening?” he asked, 
as if it were any of his business. But since talking was better than 
silence, I decided to answer. 

“T had an appointment with the doctor,” I said. 

“You don’t look sick to me. What are you, pregnant or some- 

thing? Yeah, you look like you could still be child-bearing age.” 
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“Yes,” T answered reluctantly. 

“Humph,” he muttered, “pity the person who has to call you 
mama.” I wanted to lash out at him—call him a good-for-nothing 
bum, but I tucked it away, on the other side where I hide my disgust. 

“What you do for a living, lady?” he asked. “Bet you some big 
time executive. Work in some fancy office on the twenty-second 
floor.” 

“Tm a certified public accountant for Telefex Corporation,” I 
answered with a restrained matter-of-factness, deliberately sup- 
pressing my pride in accomplishment. And I worked my way up 
from nowhere, I thought to myself, remembering those hard years of 
studying for the CPA exam, of passing one stupid part at a time until 
finally, the prize was mine, and mine alone. 

“Uh, huh, I could tell. Fancy clothes, big car. Got your nose stuck 
up in the air,” he said. I caught a glimpse of the sneer on his face. 

Without knowing it, he had diagnosed the two major ailments 
which had racked my body and spirit for weeks — my pregnancy and 
the impact it could have on my bid for promotion to Vice President 
of Accounting. I didn’t need another child to cook for, clean for and 
shuttle back and forth to baseball practice. Brian was a dear child, but 
face it, being a mother was, well, so routine. But the thought of being 
promoted to Vice President had given me an unexpected charge. It 
was an opportunity to get beyond the glass ceiling, to be on the 
cutting edge in the company with the big boys. After years of hacking 
away at balance sheets and profit and loss statements, I was finally 
going to have my chance to make it to the top. 

“How does your husband spend his time, on the golf course?” he 
quipped. 

“He's Assistant Vice President of Merchandising for Conaque, 
Incorporated.” A company far smaller than my own, [wanted to add, 
but I held back, not wishing to open another window to my soul. 

“Uh, huh, [knew it. Big time. Bet you alljust run down people like 
me all the time,” he said, as he shot me an accusing look. I ignored 
him. In truth, J.D. merely worked for Conaque, I thought. His real 
love was coaching little league for those kids from his old neighbor- 
hood. I always found an excuse for not attending the games. 
“Nevermind,” he would say, “no business suits allowed in the 
stadium anyway.” When he made stinging remarks like that, some- 
thing inside me burned and shriveled. I wanted to lash out at him, but 
I held back. Oh, what was the difference? Competing against little 
league was not high on my list of priorities anyway. 
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“Your husband know you pregnant?” heasked. I didn’t answer. 
“Uh, huh, I bet he don't,” he continued. “Little Miss Goody Two 
Shoes, too good to have a baby — cramp your anemic corporate style, 
wouldn't it?” he added. His accusation went down like a bitter pill. 

Something welled up in me, disturbing the navy blue places that 
I kept hidden away. His words brought back memories of the violent 
argument J.D. and I had had a week ago. There never seemed to be 
time for serious talk between us, so we had made an appointment to 
discuss the possibility of having another baby. When I told him 
candidly that I didn’t want the responsibility of another child, he 
stormed out of the house. “That damn promotion!” J.D. had screamed, 
as he slammed the front door. “It’s like a cancer eating away at this 
family.” He didn’t return until nearly four o’clock in the morning. 
The anger lingered and festered long after his return. I lashed out at 
the bum before I knew it. 

“Listen, I don’t have to take this from you. Iam going to get you 
to the hospital, and then Ill be rid of you for good!” I screamed. 

“Don’t be so touchy, lady. The truth hurts, don’t it? “ Then he 
paused. “But sometimes, it’s the best medicine,” he added, almost in 
an afterthought. “It'll set you frrrreeeeeeeeeeeeeee!” he screamed 
loudly, his words echoing innight air. [knew then! was dealing with 
a real kook. 

“Just shut up. lam going to get you tothat damn hospital,” I said, 
accelerating the car. If I drove faster, Ithought, this nightmare would 
soon be over. 

“Of all the bad luck,” I said, “on a night like this, I had to get 
involved with someone like you.” 

“Bad luck. Here you are, Miss Goody Two Shoes, talking about 
bad luck. What do you know about it? Let me tell you about bad 
luck,” he said. I just let him rattle on. By that time, I was too 
emotionally drained to stop his babbling. 

“When I was called to go to Vietnam, I left my wife and three 
children ina third floor apartment on Fifty-ninth Street. Istayed over 
there in the jungle for three years, all the time worrying about my 
family,” he said. 

“Everytime my wife wrote, she made everything sound like it 
was Okay. But then, she was like that, always positive. One day, I 
didn’t get no letters from her no more. I tried to get the government 
to find out about my family for me. Humph, I'll never forget, my 
superior officer told me one day: “Stop worrying, boy. Your wife’s 
probably found herself another man.’ Ain't that something to tell a 
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man when he that far from home fighting for his country?” He 
stopped talking and looked at me. Then he continued without even 
noticing my half-hearted response. 

“But I knew my Jewell wouldn't do no stuff like that. Anyway, 
then there was the Tet Offensive. I fought as hard as the next man, 
and I survived. Soon after that, we heard that the war was over. I was 
so happy. I wanted to see how my children had grown, hold my wife 
in my arms. After I got released, I took the bus home. | rolled into 
town ona Saturday night and tooka taxi straight to Fifty-ninth Street. 
When I got there, was I shocked. The whole building was gone— 
burned down. I went crazy searching for my family, knocking on 
doors, asking questions. Finally, found a Catholic priest in a nearby 
church who told me my wife and children had perished about three 
months before in the fire that had consumed the whole building. 
Whole lot of people trapped in that building, late at night. When they 
woke up and saw the flames, it was too late. They couldn’t save them. 
I ain’t felt much like living since then. 

“Lady, you don’t know bad luck,” he concluded. All the feistiness 
had left him. He stared blankly through the windshield, almost 
transfixed, as if he were reliving the story he had just told. 

I wanted to reach out and touch him—to say something that 
would have meaning. I wanted to say “I’m sorry about your family.” 
Instead, I muttered, “Why didn’t the government contact you?” 

“Same question I asked,” he said. “Told me they didn’t know 
nothing about it.” 

“Couldn't a relative have gotten in touch with you?” I insisted. 
“You do have relatives?” 

“My wife and I didn’t have any other family here. Just me, her 
and the children. So there was nobody to tell me.” He added: “We 
were both only children." 

I didn’t know what else to say. So I just looked at him, wanting 
to comfort him in some way. For the first time, [saw that he was really 
quite young. And there was a tenderness about his face that made 
him almost handsome, in a rugged sort of way. 

Iwas called out of my thoughts by aloud whining sound coming 
from the car behind me. It was a siren. Flashing blue lights lit up the 
interior of my car. My mind made the connection. It was the police. 
I hadn't realized that I was speeding or maybe someone saw the 
accident and reported my license number. I could feel my heart 
thumping within my chest. Just try to be calm, a whisper inside 
cautioned, as I pulled over to the side. 
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The policeman got out of his car and walked slowly toward mine. 
I squinted and covered my eyes to block out the flood of white light 
pouring in on me from the flashlight he held in front of my face. 

“Lady, you were going seventy-five in a fifty-five zone back there 
when I clocked you. Where you going in such a hurry?” he asked. 

“T didn’t realize I was speeding, officer. I...” 

“She was taking me to the hospital, officer,” my passenger 
interrupted. “You see, officer, | was laying there in the street dog- 
sick, and this nice lady picked me up. I think my appendix is about 
to burst. The doctor told me to have it taken care of before now,” he 
said, bent double in the seat, clutching his side as if withering in pain. 

“Looks like you're in bad shape there, fella. You folks just follow 
me. I'll get you to the emergency room in no time flat,” the officer 
said. 

“Whew,” I blurted out, as I watched the officer get into his car 
and speed away. “Thank you so much. You didn’t have to do that, 
you know.” 

“Ah, what's a little milk of human kindness,” he added in a soft, 
low voice. 

“By the way, what's your name?” I asked. 

“John, John Brown. Just call me John,” he said. 

“Well, John, we've got to get you to the hospital. By the way, lam 
Eleanor,” I added casually 

“They say there’s a clinic across from the hospital that’s in the 
business of fixing up women like you,” he offered. “You can check 
them out while I’m getting treated. Might be a powerful antidote for 
what ails you,” John added quietly. His soft sarcasm was not lost on 
me. 

“Thanks, but no thanks,” Isaid ina quippy kind of way, allowing 
the corners of my lips to curl into a smile, for the first time. Perhaps 
I’ll call Dr. Freeman next week, I thought, for a checkup. 
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Loose Change 


It was that time of year again in southeastern North Carolina. The 
lower leaves on the green tobacco stalks took on a pale yellow cast. 
The farm families busied themselves in preparation for the perennial 
ritual that would consume them for the next six weeks to come. There 
was an unmistakable urgency in the air. Everyone felt it. It was the 
harvest time. 

Along a dusty back road, Janie Mae Jones shifted the school bus 
she was driving up to second gear. Hands and wheels working 
together, she coaxed the bus along ina zigzag pattern, maneuvering 
cautiously to miss the bumpy holes that stretched before her on the 
dirt road that led to her farmhouse. She stared blankly ahead, 
curving first this way, then that, manipulating the vehicle with the 
skill of a seasoned long-haul trucker. 

She was getting to be quite a young woman, Janie thought to 
herself. Tall, slim, brown like her mother’s side of the family, eigh- 
teen, and a big time senior in high school. She was not unattractive, 
she concluded, taking her eyes off the road just long enough to 
examine the curves on her body. Wasn't she going steady with the 
captain of the basketball team? And on top of that, she could drive 
anything on wheels. Nearing the end of the dusty stretch of road, 
Janie lifted her foot from the accelerator and coasted the bus into its 
usual spot parallel to the packhouse shelter. 

Her muscles tensed slightly as she remembered what she had 
to do. She would have to hurry. She was already late. Pa was 
expecting her to help at the barn at least thirty minutes ago. This 
week’s cropping of tobacco had been heavier than usual. Janie Mae 
knew that meant working into the night. A frown stole across her 
face. 

Once inside the house she changed clothes quickly. As was her 
habit, she transferred the loose change in her sweater pocket to her 
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jeans. How she treasured that tinkling sound. She kept a few coins 
with her, purposely, at all times, just to remind herself that there was 
a world far removed from the gummy leaves of tobacco and the 
sweat and dirt that she associated with farm-life. 

Shedding her shoes, she headed for the barn. Her head slightly 
bent, as if contemplating the dry, powdery sand oozing between her 
toes, she glimpsed her father hastening toward her, his eyes flashing, 
his gestures threatening. 

“Gal, where you been?” her father shouted. “Been fooling around 
again. I got a good mind to take a switch to you.” 

“Pa, I got here as fast as I could,” Janie pleaded. 

“Git over there and start handing tobacco,” he demanded. 

Janie slipped through the familiar group of women, all pushing 
hanks of long, green leaves to the loopers beside them. Carving 
herself out a place beside the old woman on the end, she allowed the 
motions of her hands and arms to synchronize with those of the 
women around her. Janie Mae liked working near Lecta Jean. Indis- 
tinguishable, in most respects, from the other old haggard women 
slumped over the tobacco truck, Lecta Jean was special to Janie 
because of her irrepressible humor. The lump of snuff ever present 
in her chin, Lecta Jean told the old folk tales and stories with a kind 
of mystery and levity that seemed to lighten the labor for everybody. 
Being near her made time go faster. 

“Janie Mae’s a might too big and a might too educated for you to 
think about takin a switch to her now, Luke,” Lecta prodded. 

Always sensitive about his own meager schooling, Luke shot 
back, “It don’t make no difference how big she is and how many A’s 
she makes in reading and figuring, she'd better work when I tell her 
if’n she wants to keep her backside from being whupped.” Luke had 
always wanted his children to get a good education, but he also 
wanted them to learn the value of good hard work. Secretly, he 
worried more about her drooling over that string bean of a basketball 
player than about her book learning. But that was another story. 

Staring defiantly at Janie, Luke continued, “How much food has 
dem good grades bought to feed your sisters and brothers?” Janie 
struggled to fight back the anger. “How much medicine hit done 
bought your mama?” Feeling control suddenly slip from her snarled 
lips, she lashed out. 

“Say what you please,” Janie hissed, “I’m gonna use whatever it 
gets me to leave this filthy tobacco farm.” 

She regretted her words the minute she saw the hurt welling in 
Pa’s eyes. Janie sensed the tension mounting. With the speed of a 
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coachwhip’s tail, Luke’s gummy hand slammed against her face, 
sending her reeling against Lecta Jean. 

“Tl teach you to sass me, Miss lady,” Luke muttered as he 
disappeared around the barn; the old women flapped their apron 
tails and lowered their eyes. Only Lecta Jean spoke. 

“Honey child, don’t you let this get you down. Old Luke didn’t 
mean it. He just tired. Tired old men ain't got no dreams. They can’t 
see no further in front of “em than the next furrow.” 

Janie answered only with her sad eyes. Deep down, she knew 
Lecta Jean was right. Grabbing the tobacco leaves in her fist, she 
stoically resumed her role in the hander-to-looper ritual. Only the 
jerking motions of her arms betrayed her discontent. Each defiant 
jerk illicited a tinkling from the coins in her jeans. Slowly, the anger 
subsided. 

That night Janie couldn’t sleep. She was sad about the incident 
with her father, but there alone in her corner of the room in the 
solitude of darkness, she could think of more pleasant things. Tomor- 
row she would travel with the basketball team and their guests to the 
State FIAA tournament, the big event in black college basketball in 
the area. The best part was she could be with Ronnie the whole day. 
She was proud to be his girl. With long, lanky arms and tall, straight 
legs, he was the captain of the team, a real catch. Janie remembered 
too that the tournament was to be held in the very city where A&M 
State, the college to which she had applied for admission in the fall, 
was located. She hoped she would get admitted. If she didn’t, she’d 
strike out for New York. All the folks who went to New York came 
back dressing fine and flashing big bills. She remembered the sound 
of the coins jingling in her pocket. And then there was the prom to 
look forward to the very next night after she returned from the 
tournament. Ronnie... The Prom...New York...College...she sighed. 
College...New York...Ronnie. The quivering in her stomach started 
up again as she wiggled with excitement. Feeling the movement, 
Janie’s little sister slumped over in the bed beside her and settled to 
a crouched position resting on her knees. The boys, Luke Jr. and Ray 
Bob, in the other bed across the room, heightened the pitch and 
intensity of their snoring. But Janie Mae was oblivious. There was 
tomorrow. 

The next day, Janie Mae was up with the dawn. Transferring the 
eroup of assorted coins to the pockets of her slacks, she sauntered 
toward the kitchen, lifting her nose slightly to catch the smell of 
frying meat issuing from the room. 

“Janie Mae,” her mother called, “eat yourself plenty of this here 
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grits and sidemeat. Don’t know how long it'll be “fore you git 
another hot meal.” 

“Ah, Ma,” Janie answered, “they'll be stopping to eat along the 
highway.” 

“Don't know if'n I’m doin' the right thing letting you go on this 
trip with...” her voice trailing off to the ceiling as she stirred the 
scrambled eggs with a bit more alacrity than usual. “Janie, honey,” 
she stared up again, “I’se scared for you. I know you and Ronnie’s 
close and I know he been trying to get you to do things, but... ” 

“Ma, for God's sake, do you have to get on that subject today?” 
Janie pleaded. 

She turned her back abruptly, pretending to be distracted by the 
rooster crowing in the chicken yard. Why did Ma have to bring that 
up? The day had started out so nice. Her mother’s words kindled old 
anxieties. She had not revealed to Mama her mounting concerns 
about Ronnie’s sexual advances. She had not told her how he cupped 
her breast before he kissed her when he cornered her behind the 
cloak room last Friday at school. Nor had she spoken of what 
happened that last night he came courting, the night he stayed much 
too long; the night he slipped his hand up her skirt to her soft inner 
thigh. She was afraid to tell, but somehow she felt mama knew. 

“Gal, listen to what I tells you. Keep your dresstails down and 
your legs shut.” Janie waited for the inevitable lecture. Mama rambled 
on: “If you don’t, you gonna get yourself pregnant. You says you 
wanna go to college. If you gits yourself pregnant, ain’t gonna be no 
college, cause me and your Daddy ain’t got no money for no 
abortion.” 

Janie knew the lecture had come to an end. On that note, Mama 
always rested her case. Janie had only half heard the words. She 
knew them by heart. Instead, her mind trailed off to Ronnie. What 
would it be like to get close with him, really close? She remembered 
the warm sensations she felt when his hands travelled to unfamiliar 
places. He had talked of wanting her. She remembered too many 
angry words about having his needs fulfilled elsewhere. A hard 
lump moved to her chest, fluttered, then settled in. 

“Please, Ma, lay off,” she wailed. “Anyway, a lot of girls do it 
and don’t get pregnant.” 

Something within her told her she had said the wrong thing. 
Sensing her error, but not sure of the nature of it, Janie rose quickly 
and headed for the door. 

Though Janie Mae Jones was truly excellent in all things aca- 
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demic, she was surprisingly naive about many common-sense mat- 
ters, especially sex. The extent of her knowledge on the subject had 
been strained from whispered conversations in the girl’s bathroom 
or sifted from the guarded comments her mother had made about the 
proper position of her dresstails. Yes, there was much that Janie 
didn’t know. To compensate for her ignorance, to mask her confu- 
sion, she donned a facade, hiding her inadequacies behind a pretense 
of worldly wisdom and experience. 

The comment had upset her mother. 

“Gal, do you want your Pato kill you?” her mother screamed, as 
Janie slipped out the door. She cranked the bus and shifted into first, 
allowing her mother’s frantic words to fade into the sputterings of 
the running motor. 

Her first pickup was the little Martin boy. Coasting the bus to the 
side of the road, she caught a glimpse out the side mirror of the boy’s 
grandparents busily stacking sticks and arranging looping horses, 
readying the barn for putting in tobacco. Barely noticing little Juney 
Boy Martin settle quietly into his seat, Janie observed that the elderly 
couple went about their work painstakingly, witha kind of dignified 
deliberateness. 

Strangely, the two old people appeared to age before her eyes. 
There was a timelessness about them that she couldn’t quite explain. 
For an instant, Janie felt privy to some eternal truth about the land 
around her and the people who worked it. She saw it all clearly now. 
The simple country folks who inhabited the tobacco farmlands of 
rural North Carolina, she concluded, seemed to live out their lives 
wavering between hope and despair. The highs and lows of their 
existence appeared to fluctuate with the seasons. Their springs, 
buoyant and anticipating, held the promise of green and growing 
crops; the long summer days found them laboring mutely, almost 
mechanically, under sweltering sun rays in hot, dusty fields. But the 
golden days of autumn, never seeming to reach full glow, left them 
in a semi-anesthetized state, their quiet stupor brought on by the 
labor of summer and broken only by guarded whispers about 
crippling indebtedness, passed along by the men in the fields or the 
women at the clothesline. The words, always the same, formed in 
time a kind of perennial communal lament: again, the clawing 
fingers of creditors had snatched greedily at the piteous sums eked 
out of the year’s crops, the reaping never seeming to yield in 
accordance with what was sown. Yet they endured, braving the 
bleakness of winter behind a flimsy fortress of paint-peeled frame 
houses by day, and by night hovering beneath thick, musty quilts 
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passed down by generations who had known none other than the 
selfsame dreary existence. 

Momentarily, something like pride welled in her chest. Through 
it all, they endured, she thought. Yes, the land sapped their strength, 
stole their youth and faded their dreams. The work was hard. Yet 
they held steadfastly to the land, rejecting politely the offers of white 
speculators who would “relieve” them of their burden. The words 
“stoic resignation” and “grace under pressure” flashed through her 
mind. Hemingway would have written novels about such people, 
Janie resolved. 

Shaking herself back to her driving, she straightened in the seat 
and stared resolutely at the road in front, the mood of the moment 
broken. She was from this neck of the woods, but she would not be 
of it. She would break the cycle that bound her and those she loved 
to the land. Besides, it was spring and even a tobacco farmer's 
daughter was allowed to hope and dream at such times. 

Classes had started when the last of her students stepped off the 
bus. Janie hurried to French, the only class she would have to attend 
before leaving for the tournament. 

“Hi, Janie Mae,” a voice called as she turned the corner. A tall thin 
girl with a warm, fetching smile quickened her pace to catch up. It 
was Myrlie Ann. They had been friends for a while, but Janie felt she 
had outgrown this shy country girl who reminded her too much of 
things she wished to forget. She had begun to avoid Myrlie Ann. 

“Do you want to go to lunch together today?” Myrlie said. 

“Sorry, I can’t. I’m leaving with the team next period. Too bad 
you didn’t get invited. All of the cool people are going,” Janie said, 
flippantly. 

Myrlie lowered her eyes and muttered something about having 
a nice trip; Janie dropped her head. Tiptoeing quietly into the class, 
she settled into a front row seat and waited for the bell. When she 
heard the familiar ring, Janie sighed with relief. She had really not 
been in the mood for that “comment allez vous” gibberish today. 
Even Miss Kabbot had commented on how unusually quiet she had 
been this morning. 

It was a perfect day for travelling. The weather was breezy but 
warm, the sky clear and blue. Janie was up and about the bus 
constantly. She chatted first with Mrs. June about her college plans. 
Janie was happy her favorite teacher had been chosen to chaperone 
the group. It was Mrs. June who had discovered Janie’s writing 
talents and had encouraged her to major in English. Mrs. June smiled 
approvingly as Janie blended her voice with those of the group of 
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students singing rock and roll tunes at the back of the bus. In rich 
contralto tones, Janie crooned the words of the new Shirelles’ hit, 
"Soldier Boy-Oh, my little solder boy. I'll be true to you." 

“Janie Mae, better keep your eyes on Ronnie when he gets up 
there with those college ladies,” a classmate teased. 

Janie dismissed his remarks with a knowing smile and took her 
place beside Ronnie. It was a great day. 

In the afterglow of night, Janie cuddled with Ronnie beneath an 
old blanket he had reserved especially for that purpose. He kissed 
her, slowly, even passionately, his warm breath encircling her neck. 
As he whispered something about “coming through for him that 
night,” Janie flinched, cleverly hiding her creeping anxiety, her 
thoughts racing ahead to events yet to come. 

The prom was different from what she had anticipated. Oh, the 
decorations were pretty enough. Pink and white streamers swayed 
from the ceiling on each side of the gym and soft pastel lights 
flickered past the tables and chairs arranged in intimate cafe style. 
The theme was “Evening in Paris.” But Ronnie was acting strangely. 
He was moody and irritable. She had never seen him this way. The 
whirling dancers that glided by the table didn’t interest him. In mute 
confusion, she sipped from the paper cup, swishing the strangely tart 
liquid around in her mouth, and stared at Ronnie across the table. 

“Drink this,” he kept insisting, “it will loosen you up.” 

Before she could finish one glass of punch, he had magically 
produced another. His moodiness had caught her off guard. She 
had expected him to be loving and wooing. Janie was prepared for 
that. The night before she had, independently, made the most 
important decision of her life. She had weighed the pros and cons of 
their relationship, even set up a sort of algebraic equation. What 
Ronnie wanted did not “balance” with what she had to do with her 
life. She smiled smugly, remembering how she had rehearsed the 
prepared speech. 

“Wanna dance?” Ronnie muttered. Janie followed him to the 
floor repeating to herself the words she recalled so clearly: “Even 
though I care deeply for you, Ron..." Janie felt her foot slip slightl...”1 
have to think in terms of the serious ramifications..." Her body began 
to boband weave independently of the music that blasted in her ears. 
“T have to think about college, Ron...” Her legs seemed each to go its 
own way, limping beneath her "...[ must set an example for my sisters 
and...” she felt sick ...distorted faces weaved before her. 

The pink and white streamers whirled about, circling faster and 
faster still. As a wave of nausea swept over her, Janie succumbed, her 
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wilted body plopping to the floor. It was over. Janie Mae Jones 
collapsed in a drunken stupor. 

“Oh, they call it stormy Monday...” the words of the old rhythm 
and blues tune seemed strangely appropriate. Janie knew it would 
not be easy facing her teachers and classmates after what had 
happened. She had made a public spectacle of herself. Janie Jones, 
valedictorian, most likely to make it; student of the year. The proud 
Miss Janie Mae Jones — public drunk. 

What she had done wasn’t so bad, she thought, a feeling of 
rebelliousness beginning to form. Drinking is common among teen- 
agers. If only Ronnie hadn't tricked her into drinking that spiked 
punch! Something hot turned over inside her when she remembered 
that he had not even called to apologize. Thank God she had her 
parents to help her over the rough spots. They had been hurt by it all, 
but Pa, the eternal pragmatist, had concluded: “Things a lot worse 
coulda happened to you.” And these had been his last words on the 
subject. 

It was not quite time for class to start. Janie Mae decided to wait 
it out. She slumped down into the first seat she saw in the corridor, 
not even noticing the words TEACHER’S LOUNGE neatly lettered 
on the door beside her. 

“Hey, Janie Mae,” called Morris Fowler, regarded by all as the 
class pest. “I got some real mellow stuff I want you to try!” he yelled 
from across the school yard. 

Janie ignored his innuendoes. 

“Yeh, Janie,” snickered his sidekick, Jesse, “better than any 
moonshine your Pa ever made.” 

Turning her head abruptly, Janie pretended not to be affected by 
their jeering remarks and clownish antics. 

“Disgraceful is what I call it,” she overheard someone say. 

A man’s hot whispered words floated from the nearby door, each 
syllable uttered seeming to grow in intensity as the speaker struggled 
to modulate his voice. Janie’s ears perked, straining to catch the 
sounds. 

“Falling out like a common street woman. I never did think she 
was all you people cracked her up to be,” the voice continued. Janie 
knew then that the gossip was about her. 

“Well if [had known she was that immature, I never would have 
written her a recommendation to A&M State,” another voice chimed 
in. Janie’s heartbeat quickened. 

“Thank God fortune spared Janie from experiencing the full force 
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of your vindictiveness, Rosa Cliff,” warned a sympathetic voice. 
“She's already been accepted at A&M with a full four-year scholar- 
ship. The principal told me this morning.” 

Janie stiffened. That was Mrs. June talking and Mrs. Cliff and Mr. 
Beanan. A four-year scholarship. Wow! The happiness of the mo- 
ment proved fleeting as Mr. Beanan’s words, “Street Woman. Street 
Woman. Street Woman,” returned to her, reverberating through the 
recesses of her brain, pounding against the walls of her head. Her lips 
trembled; her hands grew hot and sweaty. Street Woman. To think 
of what she had jeopardized. Janie began to walk up and down, 
clenching her fists. Street Woman. At once feeling hurt, angry, 
happy, Janie could not cope with her confusion. She felt she would 
burst with emotion, tears welling in her eyes. The bus. She would go 
to the bus and lock herself in. She jerked up her booksack and ran out 
of the building. The sound of jingling coins in her pocket seemed 
suddenly to build, confusing her even more as she raced across the 
yard. 

“Ah, far from the madding crowd,” she sighed, as she settled in 
the seat. Gazing through the bus window at the cornfield that 
stretched across the back of the school building, Janie felt calm wash 
over her. The swaying green stalks continued to preoccupy her as 
she sensed her muscles relax; her body slowly unwind. 

In the quiet, the stillness, Janie saw it all now. She was 
thinking....thinking about searching out Myrlie Ann, to see if she 
wanted to have lunch today and maybe even take in that new horror 
movie over in Ruftton the next weekend. She was thinking about 
telling Pa to wake her up early the next day so she could help get the 
cured tobacco out of the barn, since mama had been feeling poorly 
and couldn't help like she used to. Pa loved that farm so. Janie was 
thinking too of using the coins she fingered in her pocket to open a 
bank account so she could start saving for the small things she would 
need when she got to college. And she simply had to remember to 
return Ronnie’s class ring. 

Janie sprang up from her seat. She had a million things to do. 
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Flat in Crestmount 


It was one of those sticky, sultry southern nights in late August. 
Donna rolled the windows of the truck downas far as they would go. 
Jason wiggled in the seat beside her, and Mia made circular motions 
withher arms outside the window. She had constantly asked her not 
to dothat. Donna glared at her children, her face tense with irritation. 
Jason snuggled up beside her. His two year old body was small for 
his age. Mia, on the other hand, was the tallest girl in her second 
grade class. She continued making wind circles. Parting her lips to 
deliver the usual reprimand, Donna stopped short. Why bother, she 
mused. She would concentrate on the task at hand — getting to K- 
Mart to buy afew of those fall sale dresses for Mia, and then she could 
rest easy, knowing her child would be fixed for school before she 
returned to her own teaching job. 

She should have enjoyed driving through that area. The spa- 
cious, neatly manicured lawns formed perfectly cushioned carpets 
for the large, stately mansions that loomed on either side of the 
avenue. Some of those big houses were barely visible behind the 
gigantic oak and sycamore trees. The lush greenery gave them a 
special elegance and privacy that only the rich enjoy. The large 
median strip that separated the left and right lanes of the road was 
lined with equally large trees of the same varieties. Crepe myrtle 
blossoms peeked through the low-hanging branches as far as her 
eyes could see. It was all so beautiful, so peaceful. She should have 
enjoyed the drive in that area. But Donna Martin never did. She 
usually felt only anger. She hated riding through Crestmount. Doing 
so only reminded her of that recognizable chasm sociologists often 
referred to—the one between the rich and the poor. The muscles in 
her stomach tightened. 

A grating noise brought her out of her thoughts. 

“Do you hear a strange sound, Mia?” 

“It’s only the bumps on the street, Mommie.” 
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Donna strained to listen more closely. The noise grew louder. 
Donna was certain that Mia was right, but she would signal a turn 
and pull in at the next corner just to be sure. Bringing the truck toa 
careful stop, she bounced out to look. A lump dropped in the pit of 
her stomach.The worst had happened! A flat tire! Andin Crestmount, 
of all places! She stood there for a second, staring blankly at the 
flattened rubber mass, made squishy and smelly by the pressure 
from the metal rim. 

“Mommie, Mommie. What's wrong, Mommie?” 

She ignored Jason. 

“Mia, take your brother out of the truck. We must find someone 
who will allow me to use a phone. Hurry, children,” Donna added. 
“There is a light on in the next house. We will go there.” 

Jason sped up, shifting his little legs into double time to keep up 
as his mother moved toward the lighted doorbell in the distance. 

“T hope there isn’t a dog, Mommie,” said Mia, nervously wrap- 
ping herself in the skirted folds on her mother’s dress. A 
neatly-dressed, distinguished-looking older man answered the 
door. Perhaps a corporate executive, Donna surmised. Perhaps 
retired. She had probably interrupted him. Perhaps he had been 
reading the paper or reviewing some notes. 

“Yes, what do you want?” he scowled. 

Donna stood mute for a minute. She had not expected that kind 
of a reception. The tone. The sharp words. He glared at her behind 
the glass, rocking back and forth in the doorway. The children even 
sensed the tension, moving closer to their mother. Donna could feel 
them gripping the folds of her skirt more tightly with each word the 
man spoke. 

“I'm sorry to bother you, sir, but Ihave had a flat tire up the street 
and I was wondering if I could use your phone to call my husband.” 
Donna said the whole thing without taking a breath. 

“Why do they always pick my corner to have a flat tire on? Two 
or three times a week this kind of thing happens.” He was visibly 
disturbed. “Oh, what is the number?” he asked quickly. 

His words spilled out so rapidly they nearly ran together. 

“T don’t quite know. He is taking a class at Morrison Tech and 
there may not be a phone.” 

He continued his rocking, each movement betraying his grow- 
ing irritation. 

“Wait here,” he muttered and disappeared before she could 
express her gratitude. 
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“Mommie, he’s not nice,” Mia whispered. 

“No, dear, he isn’t.” 

In seconds, he reappeared with a phone book. 

“Just looks like they always pick my corner. Just can’t under- 
stand it.” 

Donna winced at his second use of the impersonal “they.” She 
felt small, helpless, wounded and, lastly, indignant. She knew then 
her course of action. She would not be talked to that way, evenif she 
and her children were stranded. 

“T assure you that 'I' don’t have flats frequently. If you will be so 
kind as to find me the number for Morrison Tech, my children and 
I will leave.” 

She spoke abruptly, her bottom lip alternately tightening and 
quivering. The executive called out the number. Donna scribbled it 
on the back of a deposit slip, said, “thank you,” and hurried her 
children down the steps. 

“But what will you do?” he called, half apologetically, perhaps 
only then beginning to sense her pain and shame, she thought. 

“Y’1l find someone who will help us. I shan’t trouble you further. 
Come, children. ” 

She had resorted to formal diction deliberately. Would he not 
know by the level of language that she used that she was indeed an 
educated black, not just anyone? She walked faster, stewing in her 
indignation, and hurt, deeply hurt. 

As Mia scurried ahead of her mother, Donna caught a glimpse 
of herself as a child, seeking entry at another glossy white, tree- 
lined mansion, but by a different door. How she had hated that time 
inher life. Hearing her mother grovel....“Certainly, Ms. Helen,”....“Can 
I get your slippers, Mr. Fred?"... “I'll make yo' favorite tomorrow, 
suh, chicken gumbo.” She followed her mother to work each day 
entering through what she regarded as the door of shame; watched 
her mother’s hands become arthritic, wrinkled and gnarled from too 
much water and detergent, washing dishes that were not her own 
and ironing clothes she would never wear ...watched her pickup Ms. 
Helen's dirty underwear, dropped casually day after day from the 
same side of the bed...watched her wince and force a nervous smile 
when Mr. Fred let his hand travel around the back of her skirt, 
always accidentally, of course. She had vowed to never subject her 
own childern to such pain. 

There was a lighted building up ahead, tucked behind a large 
Presbyterian church. 
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“Go quickly, children. Perhaps someone there will allow us to 
use the phone.” 

Jason and Mia quickened their paces. 

Once there, Donna peered inside. A neatly scrubbed, pert white 
woman rose from her typewriter and moved toward them. Jason 
banged his little fists on the shiny glass door impatiently. The 
woman stopped short, seemingly half frightened and half puzzled 
by the three intruders before her. Donna tried repeating her story 
about the tire, struggling to make her soft voice heard through the 
glass. In her frustration, her thoughts drifted to a biblical verse she 
had always liked, which tonight seemed strangely appropriate: 
“Now I see through a glass darkly, then face to face.” She watched 
the pert lady unlock the door, her nervous hand fumbling with the 
latch. Why was she so hesitant about opening the door? Should a 
mother and two children be looked upon so suspiciously? Donna 
wondered. 

The door fully opened, Donna explained the situation as the lady 
listened intently. Donna spoke quickly, almost in desperation. See- 
ing no evidence of sympathy in the woman's eyes, she blurted out 
at last: “This is an extension of the 'church,' is it not?” 

“Yes. It is. Of course, you may,” said the pert lady, her face 
mellowing. She had obviously picked up, at once, on the chilly 
cynicism in Donna’s last words. She let them in and pointed to the 
phone. The call made, Donna said her “thank you's” and departed. 

There are some good ones, she reasoned. She had been fortunate 
to find achurch at this late hour. She had talked to John’s mother. She 
would call John about the flat as soon as he got home from class. 
There had nearly been no room in the inn. She smiled sarcastically as 
she walked toward the truck. Her husband would come soon to 
rescue them. 

The children settled in beside their mother for the wait. Donna 
dreaded it. 

Jason slapped at the mosquitoes that had invaded while they 
were gone, and Mia whined about being too hot. Donna tried to 
comfort. 

The lights from an approaching car caught her attention. The 
motorist drove up beside the truck, let his car idle, but remained 
seated. 

“Ts there anything I can help you with, Miss?” he asked. 

She caught an accent. He was a Frenchman. Unusual in 
Crestmount. French. 
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“No, I have a flat tire, but my husband is on his way,” she 
answered. 

“IT sure would like to help you. Do you know where the jack is? 
Perhaps I could try.” 

He appeared to reach for the latch of his car door. Donna’s 
muscles tightened. She realized suddenly how hot it had become. 
The street was actually deserted, except for the two vehicles. What 
would she do if he got out? He was one of those liberal Frenchmen. 

“Oh! No! Please. That’s all right. My husband should be here © 
shortly,” she said with a forced calm, hoping her final words would 
encourage him to leave. What would she do if he got out? It would 
be rude to lock the doors and roll the windows up in front of him. 
She decided against it. 

“All right. If you can’t get help, just walk down to my house at 
the corner.” With these words, he sped away. Donna heaved a sigh 
of relief and turned her attention back to the children. 

“He was very nice, wasn’t he, Mia?” 

“Yes Mommie,” said Mia. 
The child returned to making winding circles with her arms. 

Indeed, The Frenchman had seemed genuinely concerned. He 
had certainly beena cut above the executive. And yet there had been 
something with both. Donna struggled to understand her feelings, 
her thoughts drifting back and forth. Would her husband never 
come, she pleaded inwardly. The mosquitoes were getting worse. 

“Mommie, here comes another car, “ said Mia. 

Donna’s eyes darted through the back window. It was the police. 
There were two of them, both white, and in their late twenties, she 
concluded. 

“Having any trouble, lady?” one yelled, shining his flashlight 
squarely into their faces. 

The children squinted and covered their eyes. Donna lowered 
her head to shut out the blinding light. She felt intimidated, like a 
criminal being hunted and pursued . 

“Yes, a flat tire, but I’ve called my husband,” she blurted out. 

“Everything’s under control then,” the younger one in the 
driver's seat replied. 

The word “yes” had barely left her lips before they sped away. 
She could have asked them to go by John’s class and tell him about 
the flat before he left for home. Morrison Tech was right downtown. 
It would not be too far off their beat. Yes. Yes. Hindsight is a 
powerful thing, she thought. She always made that statement to sort 
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of punish herself when she had missed golden opportunities, when 
she had failed to see things that were right before her eyes. She could 
have asked them to find John, but they seemed in such a hurry. 

She gently hugged her children, pulling them ever so closely to 
her breast, partly in fear and partly in relief. In the future, she would 
surely have to protect them even more from the ugliness in the world 
around them. 

“Mommie, here comes another car,” Mia announced, with special 
emphasis on the word another. 

Donna whirled around and quickly pressed her hands against 
her chest as if somehow to contain the pounding of her heart against 
her flesh. Then she went limp. Thank God, she thought. 

It was John. Yes, he had come to save them at last. 
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When The 
Revolution Comes 


She felt the warm, viscous substance trickle down her stomach. 
The bullet had left an open, ugly hole near where her fleshy middle 
curved gently into the navel. “The bastard shot me,” she murmured, 
slowly forming her weakened, trembling hand into a cuplike shape 
just below the open wound. 

It was an act of feeble desperation. If she could somehow catch 
the blood, contain it, hold onto itjust a few minutes longer, she would 
not die. She could not die; she had too much to do, she reasoned, as 
she stiffened her hand and watched life ooze through the spaces 
between her fingers that she could not close. 

Just a few feet beyond, her comrade Jonathan cried out in 
anguish, his words laden with trepidation and helplessness. “My 
God. They’re going to kill us all...” he moaned. 

More shots issued from the parked cars surrounding the lawn on 
which she lay. Jonathan's last words were drowned out by the 
screams and cries of the frightened people in the doorways of the 
low-income housing project whose territory they had invaded. The 
piercing sounds of sirens at first droned in the distance, and then 
erew stronger, punctuated by the screaming voices around her and 
by intermittent blasts of gunfire. 

A fat, greasy blond man stumbled backward over her body. He 
caught himself quickly, raised himself to a defiant upright posture 
and aimed his weapon at her head. “Niggers and nigger lovers,” he 
scowled. The blaring sound of sirens signaled the approach of the 
police. "Ah, what the hell,” he mumbled as he stamped his shoe 
brutally into her open wound, and hastily retreated to a nearby car. 

A tear trickled from the corner of her eye. She moaned loudly, but 
the feeble words she uttered were barely audible: “Help, somebody, 
please.” 

In a last desperate move to save herself, she turned her body 
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over, dug her fingers into the cold, grassy ground and tried to push 
her body upward. She weakened and her mind drifted toward 
unconsciousness. The sight of her fingers pressed firmly against the 
wet dirt triggered a thought. She had been here before —she could 
feel it— the grass, the sirens, the guns. 

Her mind wandered back to a cool, breezy night long ago. Yes, 
she remembered. It was the night the students rioted at Buford State 
College. She was alive again with her thoughts. 

“Hey, Flexy. You made it. How did you get past the guards at the 
entrance of the dormitory,” asked Randy, smiling mischievously as 
he sat leaning his chair against the wall. 

“T slipped out of the windows on the first floor near the back of 
the dorm, and I crawled across the lawn in front of Frederick 
Douglass Hall," she replied. 

“There was still a lot of gunfire in that part of the campus, but I 
managed to avoid the bullets. The tear gas is still pretty thick, 
though.” No one missed the look of pride in her eyes or the arrogance 
in her stride as she sauntered across the floor to her usual seat in the 
Student Government Office. 

“We didn’t think you'd get here," he continued. Flexy was 
momentarily distracted from Randy’s conversation by the shape of 
a small object on the floor near his chair. She had not worn her glasses 
again, so she had to strain her eyes a bit, but yes, it was a pistol. If any 
student had been so bold as to carry a gun openly during the riots, it 
would be Randy Joe. Her body flinched, and she felt fear for the first 
time since the riots started the day before. 

“Where's Barbara Joyce?” he asked, still smiling. There he sat in 
his now familiar tie dyed dashiki and sandals, looking like Stokley 
Carmichael's twin brother, playing the role of the revolutionary to a 
tee. 

“She was too frightened. I told her to stay in the dorm or she'd 
just get us both killed.” 

“Well, if Barb’s not coming, we can get started. We're all here,” 
Pete Darden said forcefully, trying hard to sound official. 

Weare all here, Flexy agreed silently. Pete Darden, SGA Presi- 
dent, Eddie LeMay, Sergeant at Arms, Randy Joe, Vice President for 
External Affairs and me, she thought. The whole Executive Commit- 
tee. Barbara didn’t belong there anyway. Though they had been 
roommates for the last two years, Flexy had spotted her weakness 
early on. She studied all the time, always talking about being a 
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journalist. In a white man’s world, fat chance, but she could dream. 
She had worn that processed hair style right on up until their senior 
year. She was one of the last of the group to finally get an Afro. She 
just wasn’t black enough, Flexy concluded. 

“Well, everything is chaos on this campus now,” Pete continued. 
"After the national guard shot up Roosevelt Hall last night, most of 
the boys have left the campus." 

“Yeah, and the girls’ dorms are so heavily guarded by patrols, 
we can’t get in or out,” Flexy chimed in. 

“We're really lucky that Bob James was the only student to die in 
this craziness,” Eddie added, trying to hide the fear that seemed to 
follow him like a dark cloud ever since the riots started the day 
before. “I mean, who had any idea that a little rock-throwing 
incident would develop into a full blown riot?” 

“Hell, man, we attacked a Wells Fargo truck driver delivering 
money to the administration building,” Randy broke in. His lilting 
South Carolina accent becoming more pronounced as he height- 
ened his pitch. “When you mess with the white mahn’s money, you 
messing with his very soul.” Randy wasn’t smiling anymore. He 
never smiled when he talked about the revolution. 

“Everything that goes around comes around, Randy. You and 
your thuggish friends started it all,” Eddie shot back definitively. 
“And I bet you know something about where all those guns and that 
ammunition came from that got passed out in the boys’ dorms.” 

“Watch it, mahn,” Randy retorted. “We had to help the students 
defend themselves against the racist pigs. And I'll tell you some- 
thing else, mahn, niggers like you are going to be the first to go when 
the revolution comes,” he shouted, waving his finger wildly in 
Eddie's face. 

“Hey, hey, hey,” Pete interrupted. “That's not what we’re here 
for. Let’s get down to business.” 

“Well, what are we here for?” Eddie questioned. “I heard that 
the Buford State College administration may send us all home until 
eraduation, anyway. 

“They can’t do that,” Flexy blurted out, so forcefully that the 
others were caught off guard. She rose quickly from her seat, her 
body trembling. “Not when we are so close to getting what we 
want,” she said, softening her voice in response to their surprised 
reactions. 

“But Flexy,” Pete injected. “They’ve got us by the balls. The 
guards confiscated all the weapons, put some of the guys under 
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arrest, ran the others off campus and locked the girls in their 
dorms. They’re in control now. Besides, there’s been enough shoot- 
ing and killing,” he added, almost as a philosophical endnote. 

“Hell no, they aren’t in control,” said Flexy, deliberately ignor- 
ing his last statement. “We can’t stop now. We've got to think about 
all the students who will come after us. The administration has got 
to see that this is a black school, not some colored imitation of the 
State University, and we won't stand for being treated like second 
class citizens anymore. They are just a bunch of Oreos, and we've got 
to make that box of cookies crumble. And besides, what we do here 
is symbolic. I mean, we represent the future of the black people of 
this country. Through us, they vent all the frustration and rage they 
feel toward a racist society.” 

“Now youre talking,” Randy chimed in. 

“So what do you propose, Madam Vice President of Internal 
Affairs?” Pete Darden inquired, in a voice that barely betrayed his 
intentionally sarcastic overtones. 

“I say let’s go for the jugular vein while the administration is 
weak and devastated by the riots,” said Flexy. 

“And just how do we accomplish that?” Eddie questioned. “We 
haven't seen half of them since the Governor sent the troops in.” 

“They're up in the administration building, scared to death that 
they're gonna get themselves blown to bits,” Randy added. 

“No, I'm talking about forcing them to meet our demands while 
they're in a weakened position,” Flexy said. She was up now, on her 
soap box. She was in her element when she was thinking strategi- 
cally. 

“What do you propose?” Pete asked hesitantly. 

“I say let's stage a demonstration in front of the administration 
building. It's worked before. Why not now? It's the perfect place,” 
she insisted. 

“But what if the troops storm us?” Eddie asked. “I say no,” he 
said forcefully. | 

“Hear her out,” Randy demanded. “So what if we get chased 
away by the troops?” 

Flexy had her answer ready: “Then we'll march on the 
President's house.” 

“That would probably give old President Staley a real charge. As 
dull as his life is, he might get out there and march with us,” Randy 
chuckled. 

“Or welcome us into his home for tea,” said Flexy, carrying the 
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joke one step further. Everyone appreciated the minute of levity, 
however brief. Ina manner typical of their age group, they laughed, 
spread their knees and gave each other the soul clap, slapping 
extended palm against palm. 

“Hey, Ilove the plan,” Randy said, regaining his composure and 
returning to dead seriousness. “It will work. We can mobilize the 
students. Even the girls can bust through the guards, if enough of 
them decide to join us.” Randy added: “That's why we call her 
Flexy, the flexible one, ready with the plan to fit the occasion.” He 
patted her gently on the back. 

Not everyone shared Randy's enthusiasm, Flexy sensed. Eddie 
seemed unimpressed. He lowered his eyes and wrung his hands 
nervously. There was silence. 

Pete spoke up, cautiously at first. “I could support the plan and 
the alternative on two conditions,” he said. 

"And what two conditions are those?” Flexy demanded. She 
really wanted to say “ How dare you put restrictions on my plan,” but 
this, she reasoned, was a time for restraint. 

“No guns and no outsiders —just students,” he insisted. Flexy 
agreed. All that remained to be worked out was the logistics. 

They ended the meeting with the usual ritual. 

“T salute you, Brothers and Sisters in the struggle,” Pete said, and 
the others repeated his words. “Power to the people,” he chanted, his 
hand raised and clinched in the familiar fist. “Power to the people,” 
the others said. 

As Flexy crawled her way back across the lawn of Frederick 
Douglass Hall, she did so unafraid. So drunk with the thrill of 
victory, she was almost oblivious to the sound of gunfire still 
crackling around her, but she knew she had to stay low for feara stray 
bullet might hit her. She couldn’t afford to get herself killed the way 
Bob James had. 

They really did buy her plan, and Plan B as well, she concluded 
incredulously. And why shouldn’t they, she reasoned? She had been 
one of the first with enough vision to recognize the sweeping 
political impact of the revolution. Hadn’t she earned herself a place 
among the campus leadership? Being a female, she had had to “earn” 
her place through hard work and loyalty to the cause. She had to be 
“blacker than black.” But the sacrifice was worth it all. 

The slow deliberate crawl across the moisture-laden lawn ended 
quicker than she expected. Reaching the dorm, she raised the side 
window, climbed in, and slipped quietly down the hallway to her 
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room. 

Barbara Joyce was still up. She sat at the desk, book in hand, 
dressed in an African headdress and gown. Flexy did not speak at 
first. She only thought Barbara a curious study in contrast — dressing 
black and thinking otherwise. Processed hairdos and processed 
minds, Flexy lamented. Barbara was a strange one all right. Weren't 
they all going to graduate? The revolution was in sight and there she 
sat reading a journalism book. 

“What happened at the meeting?” Barbara asked. 

“Oh, we decided to march on the administration building to- 
morrow,” Flexy said matter-of-factly, slumping down on her bed. 

“You did? But what about the troops? Isn’t it dangerous, 
Felicia?” Flexy hated it when she called her that. Why couldn’t she 
call her “Flexy” like everyone else? 

“Not really, if we mobilize enough forces. They won't dare fire 
on us. The publicity would be too damaging to the governor's 
office.” 

“I can't believe y'all decided to do that. Did Pete support the 
idea?” 

“He did, with great enthusiasm I might add.” Flexy stretched 
out on the bed. Barbara shook her head in disbelief. 

Flexy sprang up. “Well, gotta go pass the word about the 
strategy we plan to use tomorrow.” She would go first to phone her 
friend Sam the Sham. He could be persuaded to put the word out on 
the campus radio station. Thank God, it was still operative. 

“But Flexy, what about that psych make-up you told Professor 
Jones you would take tomorrow? He was kind enough to tell you 
he'd give it to you in the library in the midst of all this chaos. It’s your 
minor, you know.” 

“No problem. I’ve studied. First things first,” Flexy said as she 
slipped out the door. 

Flexy was up the next day by the crack of dawn. She dressed 
quickly, so as not to awaken Barbara. She cast a look of disdain at the 
peaceful figure sleeping in the next bed beside her. 

When she arrived at the administration building, Randy and 
Pete were already there. They greeted her warmly, then talked 
quietly under the watchful eye of two national guardsmen. In the 
midst of their discussion, Flexy caught sight of a group of Buford 
State students heading toward them. 

“Peace, brothers and sisters,” Sam the Sham said, as he greeted 
the threesome. “Don’t y‘all worry. They’Il be here.” 
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Another twenty or so students arrived. The guardsmen moved 
toward their cars to phone in for back-ups, but afterwards they stood 
their distance and just watched. Flexy strained her eyes to determine 
the identity of the approaching figures. In the distance she saw 
several regular SGA supporters and some unfamiliar girls from 
Bethune Hall leaving the dorm and heading toward them. Large 
groups of boys who had fled their dorms arrived from the south side 
of campus. Flexy couldn’t believe it. There were Barbara and Eddie. 
They all came. In their afros, head dresses, dashikis, sandals and 
jeans. God, they were beautiful, she thought. 

The hundreds of students assembled and chanted as they 
marched. Flexy chanted louder and longer than anyone: 

“We shall overcome. 

We shall overcome. 

We shall overcome someday. 

Deep in my heart, I do believe. 

We shall overcome someday.” 

They were all there, she thought, barely able to contain her 
excitement. The people had spoken by their presence. 

Ahastily composed list of demands sent up to the administration 
was agreed upon with little debate. The administration had con- 
sented to approve graduation for all seniors based on their fall 
semester grades. 

“Way to go, Flexy,” Sam the Sham said, giving her a big hug 
before departing. 

“Flexy, Flexy, Flexy James,” the students shouted in unison, 
operly registering their approval of the leadership she had given 
theircause. 

“| didn’t think it would work, but it did,” Peter whispered to 
Flexy, patting her gently on the back. “I’m just glad no one was hurt. 
See you next Sunday at graduation,” he added. “I’m going home to 
coolout and forget this scene for a while.” 

llexy waved a weak good-bye. Forget! That's the last thing she 
waned to do. This had been the greatest day of her life. Forget it! 
Never! 

Some people clearly will not be ready when the revolution 
coms, she concluded. The revolution was about freeing the mind as 
wellas the body. Didn’t they know that? Weren't they all in this 
togeher? Hadn't Baldwin warned if they came for Angela in the 
moning, would they not be for him by the noon? Someone had to 
carn the ball. Perhaps it was her divine destiny to help them see the 
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light, to lead the revolution even when others grew weary and went 
home. 

The sun shone brightly the day of graduation. Flexy smiled and 
chatted with her classmates as they milled around the auditorium 
grounds awaiting the signal—the first notes of “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” Unable to contain their excitement, they fid geted with their 
ill-fitting black graduation robes and arranged and. rearranged the 
tassels on their caps. Flexy straightened Barbara Joyce’s hood so that 
the colors of the hood were exposed just so. They were still friends. 
It was a great day. 

The first notes of the long-awaited graduation dirge rang out. 
The processional began and the seniors marched proudly to their 
seats. 

“Will the students seeking graduation in the College of Arts and 
Sciences please stand,” Dean Haskill announced in his most profes- 
sorial voice. The seniors clapped, waved to relatives, and whistled at 
his request. They hugged and kissed, gloating in their achievements. 
They were the stars of the show and they knew it. There was no order 
and no one tried to impose any. It was graduation day and all was 
well. 

“T do hereby declare you worthy of all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto,” the Dean concluded, as he moved toward the 
table on which the degrees lay. “Will the graduates come forward as 
I call your names. 

“John Wesley Ashford...Susan Janette Bannerman....Peter J. 
Darden...cum laude.” Flexy and Barbara giggled and held hands as 
they anxiously waited to hear their own names called.” Felicia Anita 
James...magna cum laude.” Flexy grinned, stepped up to Dean Haskill 
and shook his hand briskly”...Randolph Ozerman Joe...cum 
laude...Barbara Joyce Kinston...summa cum laude.” Barbara Joyce was 
so nervous that she nearly stumbled when she reached to claim her 
degree” ...Edward Jermaine LeMay...cum laude...” 

Well, we did it, Flexy mused, as they turned their tassels, the final 
step in the graduation ritual. And we're going out in style. 


Part I 
Six months had passed since graduation. Flexy was living ina 
rooming house in south Innerville. It was across the tracks and not 


very nice, but she wanted to be with “the people.” 
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The one-room flat in which she lived was unfurnished. She had 
only the bare necessities — a twin bed, a milk crate draped ina cloth 
which served as her nightstand. Posters dotted the walls. Her favor- 
ite one of Huey Newton holding a shotgun, sitting in a wicker chair, 
hung just above her bed. Her books — Kahil Gibran’s The Prophet, The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X, Cleaver’s Soul on Ice, the Sayings of Mao 
Tse Tung, and a few others. They were lined up neatly ona make-shift 
bookshelf fashioned from boards and cinder blocks. She rarely read 
her favorite works anymore. Her vision was not what it was, and she 
steadfastly refused to wear those ridiculous glasses any more than 
she really had to. They were, well, too confining, and they made her 
look old. Her eyes once more spanned the confines of the tiny room. 

Not much, she thought, to entertain your mother in, but she had 
insisted on coming. What she saw was what she would get. Flexy 
dreaded the visit with a passion. 

“So, what are you going to do with yourself, Felicia?” her mother 
asked patiently, with a firmness Flexy had grown to dislike in recent 
years. 

“I’m giving some of my time to the Brothers and Sisters of Peace, 
the BSOP, a social activist group that works with the black poor of the 
Innerville ghetto,” Flexy replied. 

“Giving some of your time,” her mother retorted. “Looks like you 
giving all of your time to that group since you don’t have a job.” 

“Okay, Mom, I’m looking for a job, but I haven't had any luck.” 

“T bet you haven't. And you won't if you stay here in Innerville.” 

“Oh, Mom.” 

“Felicia, I’m not trying to put pressure on you, but it’s time to get 
on with your life. Your Aunt Etta told me that Barbara Joyce has a 
good job. Why, last Saturday,” her mother continued, “she saw 
Barbara on television, working as a reporter down east on that 
station WGOX. You know the one.” 

“Well, I'm happy for her, Mom. Now if you'll excuse me, I've got 
a meeting to attend. Will you be here when I return?” 

“No, I've got to be getting back. Ijust came to check on my baby 
girl. [just want you to do well, honey. You've gota good future ahead 
of you, graduating with honors and all.” 

Flexy shrank from her mother’s touch as she planted a wet kiss 
on her daughter’s forehead. “Thanks for coming, Mom,” she said, 
easing out the door. 

Mom couldn't possibly understand, she mused, as she took the 
short cut to the BSOP office. The times, they are a-changing, but of 
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course someone with a slave mentality would be incapable of seeing 
that, Flexy maintained, while tilting her head in a way that betrayed 
that air of superiority that she exhibited from time to time. She would 
not think about it. There were, after all, more pressing concerns — the 
Saturday morning poor people’s breakfast for the ghetto children, 
the protest march against the Vietnam War. Yes, she had encouraged 
the brothers and sisters to march. Their concerns were, after all, 
global as well as local. Rap Coston had been behind her all the way. 
They were becoming, in a real sense, brothers and sisters in the 
struggle. The group would participate in the march, and it was up to 
her to organize it. 

“Power to the people,” Flexy whispered in a firm but restrained 
voice. Saying the BSOP passwords always helped to reaffirm her 
commitment to the cause. Rap opened the door before she gave the 
secret knock. 

“Hey, baby,” he whispered, “we've been waiting for you.” His 
bedroom eyes always gave her the willies. He put his arm around her 
waist and ushered her to her seat. 

“Y"allmake any plans yet?” Flexy asked almost matter-of-factly. 

“Well, we have been talking about the march, but we wanted to 
hear what you thought,” Sereta said. “Who will be marching with 
us?” she added. 

“Some SDS people, the local National Organization of Women 
and a gay-lesbian group, I believe,” Flexy offered. 

“Well, I don’t like the idea of marching with no honkies,” Sereta 
concluded. “I think we should stage our own demonstration against 
the war and leave them out of it.” There she goes again, Flexy 
thought, shooting off her mouth. She’d always been suspicious of 
Sereta’s involvement with the BSOP. Before she dropped out of 
college, she’d never even been active with the movement. Sereta 
continued, rising to make her point, “honkies have a way of infiltrat- 
ing and then taking over organizations like ours, if too much 
involvement is permitted.” Sereta was tall and curvaceous. Her tight 
jeans and deeply cut tank-top revealed a shapely figure. Flexy 
noticed that none of it was lost on Rap, who seemed to be drinking 
in every voluptuous inch of her body. 

For a brief moment, Flexy felt strangely insecure in the loose 
fitting unisex dashiki she continued to wear as an expression of her 
cultural heritage, even though others in the movement had begun to 
abandon the African garb for more chic Western attire. 

Flexy hastily concluded that the presence of a siren like Sereta 
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threatened the tranquility of their inner circle. Putting a stop to her 
now was best. She shot back at Sereta: “This organization is dedi- 
cated to the freedom of all oppressed people and that includes 
American soldiers,” Flexy demanded. “We will march with the other 
groups because we have given our word,” she said, intent upon 
intimidating Sereta with the sheer force of her words and the power 
of her being. Sereta shrank into her chair and began mumbling to the 
sister beside her. Her whispered words were of little interest to 
Flexy. Her mind was on other things. She could not control her eyes 
as they searched the room for Rap Coston. 

Rap had been as much of a mystery to the Innerville BSOP 
members as Sereta. He told them he had dropped out of college in 
another state recently, after inciting a campus riot. Leaving hur- 
riedly, he found his way to the nearest college town and eventually 
joined their group. His explanations had been rather vague, but no 
one seriously questioned him. Flexy found him irresistibly sexy and 
charming. And his commitment to the revolution was as strong as 
her own. Still, there was something about him that she was uneasy 
about. 

At first she had resisted his overtures, but yielded when he 
invited her to attend an Angela Davis lecture with him over on 
Buford’s campus. Going over on the campus would be good for her, 
she reasoned. She needed something stimulating to do every once in 
a while. It seemed that her life had become an interminable round of 
organizing —organizing the poor people’s breakfast, organizing 
demonstrations, organizing community projects — one after another. 

“So was the speaker black enough for you?” intoned Rap, as he 
trailed her inside the dark one-room flat and closed the door. 

“Actually, not as black as I thought she would be. At first I 
thought she was coming from a Pan-African perspective, but as I 
listened more carefully, I saw that her remarks had a kind of 
universal scope that transcended race.” 

“Yeah, she was great,” Rap added.“ And who was that guy with 
her that you said you recognized?” Rap was obviously in no mood 
to talk international politics. 

“Oh, him, that was Randy Joe, my college classmate. He was the 
one person in the student government that I really respected. So full 
of courage and conviction. Did I ever tell you how I organized the 
single most successful demonstration that’s ever been staged on 
Buford’s campus?” 

“Many times," Ray droned. 
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“Okay, okay, I get your drift,” Flexy teased. 

“Td like to stage a little demonstration right here between those 
sheets,” he whispered, guiding her gently toward the bed. She felt his 
hot breath against her neck as she reached over to turn out the night 
light. 

The early morning air was brisk. Fall had shed its golden hue 
and the nip in the weather told Flexy that winter would not be far 
behind. Hundreds of bright gold, brown, and red leaves whirled 
from the trees, making their own little autumn storm around her as 
she made her way to the BSOP office to photocopy some flyers to 
announce the upcoming march. Rap had left in the early morning 
without even waking her to say good-bye. She knew that he too had 
things to do. The march was only two weeks away. She would have 
to hurry if she was to make it to the church to serve breakfast by eight 
o'clock. 

As she turned off Railroad Street onto Washington Boulevard, 
she spotted a familiar figure approaching from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“Pete Darden, I thought I recognized you,” said Flexy, beaming. 

“Well, hi, Flexy. Isn’t this amazing? You're the last person I 
thought I'd see,” Pete answered with equal delight. 

“What in the world are you doing back in Innerville? I haven’t 
seen you since graduation,” Flexy offered. 

“I’m here for the Thanksgiving holidays visiting my uncle who 
lives in this section of town. You know the reason my parents sent me 
to college at Buford State was because I have relatives here. Mom 
and Dad went on vacation, so they suggested I come to visit Uncle 
Spencer rather than stay at school in an empty dorm,” Pete ex- 
plained. “So what are you doing back here?” 

“T never left,” Flexy replied. 
“Never left?” he repeated quizzically. 

“Nope, stayed right here. But what about you?” 

“Tm in my first year of law school at Filmer in Massachusetts. 
It’s really great,” Pete continued, excitement oozing from him with 
every word. 

"Are you actively involved with the revolution there, too?” Flexy 
asked. 

“The revolution? Uh, oh, the movement, you mean. Well, I do 
some things with the Black Student Union, primarily in terms of 
helping to recruit more black law students and black faculty. But I 
don’t have too much time for demonstration marches and the like,” 
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Pete confessed. 

“That’s too bad,” Flexy offered. “You know, Pete, if changes are 
ever going to come about in society, we have to make them happen.” 

“Yeah, well, that’s one way to look at it, Flexy, but some of us feel 
there are other ways to make positive changes in society.” 

He always did have a conservative streak in him, Flexy remem- 
bered. Hadn’t he been the most difficult to reason with during the 
riots at Buford State, the last to see the need for aggressive action? 

“Hey, where's the old gang? How’s Barbara Joyce?” 

“T don’t hear anything from her. My mom said she heard Barbara 
was a reporter for WFOK.” 

“And Randy Joe, that wild man?” questioned Pete. 

“I saw Randy at the Angela Davis lecture recently. He was one 
of the students accompanying her.” 

“Same old Randy,” Pete reminisced.” Got to be where the action 
is. Hasn’t changed a bit, huh?” 

“Well, really, he seems to have changed quite a bit—said some- 
thing about working on a doctorate degree in political science. We 
didn’t have time to talk long, though.” 

“Well, get this,” Pete interrupted, “Eddie LeMay is in Divinity 
School.” 

“What?” said Flexy incredulously, but in her mind _ she 
thought —it figures—the perfect profession for the less-than-politi- 
cally-aggressive person. 

“So what are you really doing with yourself?" Pete insisted. 

“Ym pretty much full time with the BSOP,” Flexy answered 
reluctantly. 

“What's that, an agency, a corporation?” 

“No. It’s the Brothers and Sisters of Peace, an activist group,” 
said Flexy, disappointed that he seemed unaware of the important 
work the group was doing in the black community. 

“And that’s all you do?” heasked. “Why don’t you getajob? You 
can’t be surviving too well without employment.” 

“Oh, I get by.” 

“Get by? But why just get by, Flexy? You're so bright. Why don’t 
you enroll in grad school somewhere? You know, Flexy, things have 
really changed since we were at Buford. Hell, with affirmative action 
programs, young talented black people like us have a chance to 
move into the mainstream, realize some of the dreams that we 
fought so hard to achieve. Baby, now's the time to go for it,” Pete 
concluded. 
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“Gosh, you've changed, Pete! Have you forgotten about the 
poor; the dispossessed? Have you forgotten what we use to say — 
unless all of us are free, no one among us is free.” 

“Same old Flexy,” Pete intoned. An awkward silence arose 
between them. Suddenly Flexy felt like she was viewing him from 
behind an impenetrable wall. 

“Gosh, well, I got to be running along. I told my uncle I'd pick up 
something from the store before breakfast,” Pete said, checking his 
watch. 

“Gee, Flexy, you look a little pale. You been eating okay?” Pete 
added, almost as an afterthought. “You take care of yourself now,” 
he called, as he hurried down the street. 

Flexy collected herself and headed for the BSOP office, but there 
was less glide in her stride. The conversation with Pete left her in a 
somber, yet defiant state. What did she care about Pete, or Barbara 
Joyce or Eddie or Randy for that matter? They would all have to go 
when the revolution came. 

Had she and Pete talked longer, would she have told him that she 
was thin because she had no money and ate only sporadically? 
Surely, she could not have shared with him that she was pregnant 
and husbandless. 

Months passed and Rap had seemed to avoid her more and 
more. Flexy’s efforts to discuss marriage or commitment were futile. 
The baby was due any day. She had managed to carry the baby but 
had not had money for regular check ups or proper vitamin supple- 
ments. Rap had given her some money but it was not nearly enough 
to meet her basic needs. There had been times when she considered 
writing to her Mom, but pride and stubbornness stood in the way. 
Besides how do you ask someone for anything when the gap be- 
comes so wide? She had simply closed her eyes to Rap’s faults, 
worked harder for the movement and prayed her baby would be all 
right. 

In the pale light of her dimly lit flat, she would try once more to 
broach the critical issue. 

“Rap, can’t you ever stay still long enough to talk about us?” 
Flexy asked. “You're always off organizing and meeting, and you 
never seem to have time for me.” 

“Well, what about you? You spend your whole life working for 
the BSOP,” he charged. “And look at you, still wearing that Afro and 
those frumpy clothes left over from college. And those glasses make 
you look like Grandma Moses. You don’t even try to fix yourself.” 
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Rap had touched a sensitive nerve. As muchas she hated her glasses, 
she had been forced to resort to them occasionally. Carrying the baby 
had weakened her eyesight even more. 

“Yeah, go ahead, you can be critical of me. If you want to bring 
up sensitive issues, where have you been spending your nights?” 
Flexy said, accusingly. “ And not once have you mentioned marriage 
in the whole nine months.” 

“Marriage,” Rap said, busting out ina huge laugh. “Marriage, ha, 
ha, ha. [never promised to marry you because I can’t. I already have 
a wife and two kids. I haven't seen them recently, but I don’t want to 
add bigamy to my long list of sins.” 

Flexy was stunned. Her body trembled as she scrambled for the 
bed. She felt faint. Rap stood transfixed, unable or unwilling to help 
her in her pain, Flexy couldn’t figure out which. 

“I think I’m having the baby. I need a doctor,” Flexy moaned, her 
hands stretched out to Rap. “Please, Rap, get help.” 

“T’ll see what Ican do,” he called as he scurried for the door. She 
listened as the sound of his footsteps faded into the distance. She 
waited. Minutes seemed to turn into hours as she lay there in agony. 
The pains came with greater regularity. First, every ten minutes. 
Then every five. Finally, alone in her suffering and pain, she knew 
deep within that Rap would never return, not for her, not for the 
baby, not for anything. She dragged herself up and hobbled across 
the hall, bent double by the excruciating pain. She knocked on the 
next door flat and felt comfort in the muffled sound of footsteps 
issuing from within. 

“Mrs. Moran,” Flexy pleaded, “would you please call a doctor? 
I’m having the baby.” 


PART Ul 


Flexy sat transfixed in front of the small black and white televi- 
sion, squinting at the images on the silver screen. She could hardly 
believe what she was hearing. 

“It is now official,” the newscaster reported. "According to a top 
government aid, the White House is prepared to announce the end 
of the Vietnam War. State Department officials are making arrange- 
ments as we speak, to begin the evacuation and withdrawal of all 
military personnel for removal to the U.S. immediately. It is the end 
of an era that this nation will not soon forget. More on the 11:00 
nightly news.” 
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Flexy tried hard to process what she had just heard. Was it true? 
So many had died, so many had suffered for so little. She seethed 
with anger. “The stupid capitalist pigs,” she muttered. 

In the corner of the room lay her baby, sleeping peacefully, 
oblivious to the historic import of the moment. She wondered, 
silently, if there was some symbiotic relationship between those 
strange unexpected events of universal significance and those hap- 
pening on a lesser scale — those occurring in her own life. 

After the birth of Chaka, Flexy had made the decision to go on 
welfare. It pained her to take that awful step, but she needed the 
money to support her child. She had to make other hard decisions, 
too. Leaving the BSOP was the first. Without Rap, her involvement 
with the group never seemed the same. In time, she grew to resent 
their narrowness, their provinciality. It was black, black, black all the 
time. She would and could never forget her blackness, for sure, but 
the movement, after all, transcended that. The Angela Davis lecture 
had done more to clarify her thinking, to drive home that point than 
anything else. The birth of Chaka had given her social activism even 
greater significance, greater urgency even. She would make the 
world a better place for her son and all who came after him. 

Her affiliation with the Federal Worker’s League was surely a 
step in the right direction, she reasoned. Her work with them had 
created an excitement in her gut that had been missing since the days 
of Buford. And she was secretly happy to be inthe company of acircle 
of intellectuals again— people she could really communicate with. 
She hoped the Sibersteins would arrive soon. Giving Chaka his bath 
had worn her out. She was dying to hear their plan for the protest 
march, but her body couldn’t hold out long. She decided to lay her 
head on the pillow just for a moment. 

In her semi-somnambulate state, Flexy heard a familiar name 
issue from the television. 

“Councilman Randolph Joe...” the anchorman announced, “has 
thrown his support behind the mayor...” Flexy sat straight up in her 
bed. Did he say Randy Joe, she thought. It couldn’t be. Flexy quickly 
moved closer to the tube to see more clearly. 

“Randolph Joe, a political science professor at a local university 
and freshman city council member, has become the pivotal player in 
the city’s latest controversy,” the anchorman continued. “With city 
council divided on the issue of whether to replace the strikers or yield 
to their demands, Councilman Joe is in the position to cast the 
deciding vote. The fate of this local could set a precedent that may be 
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felt nationwide. Councilman Joe could not be reached for comment.” 

Flexy was speechless. Randy, on a California city council. Gee. 
Her thoughts were broken by a knock at the door. They are here, she 
mused. 

“Come in, you two. I was beginning to worry,” Flexy said, 
smiling. 

“Hi, Flexy, we’re running late as usual,” Rebecca Siberstein 
apologized. “Jonathan had trouble parking the car.” Her distinctive 
New England accent rang clear. Jonathan, in contrast, was a New 
York Jew from Brooklyn. When the three of them got together to 
strategize and Flexy threw in her southern drawl, she was treated to 
a virtual cacophony of inharmonious sounds. But she liked the 
Sibersteins a lot. They were fiercely devoted to the struggle. 

“Guess what, you guys? I just saw my college classmate on 
national television. He’s a city councilman out in California,” she 
said, still giddy with the excitement of seeing Randy spotlighted. 

“City councilman, really? Well, you two couldn't have been that 
close,” Jonathan replied coolly. “Far too many of your people, Flexy, 
are easily corrupted by the system.” 

“Oh, well...” Flexy answered cautiously, “some of us simply 
reached a higher level of political consciousness sooner than others. 
History is on our side, “she said with a tinge of flippancy thrown in 
to lighten the occasion. 

“Yes, you're absolutely right,” Rebecca said, weakly. 

“So,” said Flexy, changing the subject, “tell me, what plans have 
you made to force a confrontation with the SSS?” 

“That’s what we came to talk to you about, Flexy. You’re good 
with organizing for results,” Rebecca added. 

“We tried everything,” she continued, “press conferences, ‘kill 
the PIGS’ posters, younameit. Weneeda more aggressive approach. 
What do you think?” 

“We could force their hand, go directly into their territory rather 
than waiting for them to come to us,” Flexy offered. 

“What do you mean?” Jonathan asked. 

“l’msaying why don’t we defy them by planning a protest march 
in the heart of SSS country, down there in Stedman's Corner, where 
the rednecks, fundamentalists, and Bible-toting bigots reside?” Flexy 
said, becoming more fiery as she explained her plan. 

“So how would that ultimately bring us the victory?” Rebecca 
asked meekly. Really, Flexy thought, to be a veteran FWL member, 
sometimes Rebecca could be so dense. Flexy felt a rush of the old 
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excitement run through her as she explained. 

“Don’t you see, if we follow that demonstration with a public 
dare to the SSS to meet us on our own turf, they’ll come out of the 
woodwork in droves. Their stupid pride would be so wounded, they 
would have to confront us,” Flexy insisted. 

“Ttjust might work,” Jonathan said, thoughtfully, “but we'll have 
to think this through step by step. We will need every FWL member 
working on this full time. Okay, let’s get down to business. Flexy, can 
you handle the media campaign on this?” Flexy nodded her consent. 
“Rebecca, you organize some members to print and distribute flyers 
and posters. I'll handle the transportation to Stedman’s Corner.” 

“And when we confront them, here,” Flexy said, “I suggest we 
confront them in a place that can be strongly identified with the 
dispossessed — the people we represent.” 

“Great idea,” Jonathan agreed.” A city park, maybe. No, better 
still, a housing project.” 
“Yeah, that’s it,” Flexy squealed. “Perfect.” 

In the weeks to come, Flexy was busier than ever. She had bought 
a back strap to carry Chaka in. It had come in mighty handy with all 
she had to do to prepare for the confrontation with the SSS. 

She had even taken Chaka with her to Stedman's Corner. Others 
had warned her against it. The Sibersteins, the Kowalskis, and Steve 
and Rene Jackson all had kids and had chosen not to take theirs just 
in case anything went wrong. She had wanted Chaka to see history 
in the making. 

The Stedman’s Corner march had indeed made her tense. At 
times it became ugly. The white poor had shown out in full force to 
jeer and boo. She and Chaka had been in the front ranks. Other FWL 
members carried signs with “Death to the SSS” emblazoned boldly 
on each. Police were there to escort them through the narrow streets. 
But even the police couldn't stop the mad crowd from taunting the 
marchers. Some threw eggs at them at each corner. She remembered 
that one toothless old white woman had bolted from the crowd and 
tried to attack her. 

“Get out of town, you filthy nigger,” she hissed as she lunged at 
her. Flexy would never forget the hatred that vibrated in her voice 
with every word she uttered, as the cops dragged her away. Her 
glasses had fallen to the ground in the brief struggle—reduced to 
broken, shattered bits. Yet another expense, she had thought. But 
worst of all had been the round of jeering and name calling. 

“Niggers, nigger lovers,” the crowd chanted. “Niggers, nigger 
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lovers,” they repeated again and again. The poor ignorant bastards, 
Flexy recalled having thought. Didn’t they realize that we were all in 
a sinking ship together? 

Nightfall came too quickly. She had fed Chaka early so that she 
could meet the FWL on the lower east side for the final planning 
meeting. It was set. The confrontation was Saturday at Parkside 
Gardens Homes. They would make the last minute plans while they 
put up the rest of the posters. 

About ten FWL members were hard at work when she ap- 
proached Railroad Street. They taped and tacked posters on electric 
light poles, on store fronts. Flexy snickered as she stuck five or six 
on all sides of a huge streetside mailbox. The post office is a quasi- 
public utility, so let’s utilize it, she thought sarcastically. 

Jonathan and Steve let out a couple of yells and whistles to get the 
eroup s attention. 

“Let’s assemble, comrades,” Jonathan ordered, gently. “We 
must talk.” 

Steve Jackson spoke first: “Tomorrow is the big day, comrades. 
We've gotten further than we had hoped. The march in Stedman’s 
Corner accomplished its purpose,” he maintained. “Thanks to Flexy 
and her ingenious plan, we’ve drawn them out. We will confront 
them face to face at last. Be there at 3:00 p.m. sharp.” Flexy beamed 
as she accepted the compliment. Her sphere of influence in the FWL 
was widening. Flexy was so blinded by the thrill of her temporary 
victory that Jonathan's next words caught her completely off guard. 

“And comrades,” Jonathan added, “bring your weapons. Things 
may get out of control.” There was a stillness around them. Flexy felt 
the blood surge through her veins. She shivered a bit as she bid her 
comrades goodnight. 

Flexy felt Chaka wiggle in her back strap, as he searched in vain 
for acomfortable position in which to continue his nap. She decided 
she would find a sitter for him this time. Sometimes having a baby 
along is like a seatbelt — too confining. 

“Bring your weapons,” she murmured to herself as she walked, 
sucking in the cool night air. She smiled as she remembered the 
words from Nikki Giovanni's poem — “I think I'll go home and clean 
my gun. Perhaps these are not poetic times,” the poet had written. 

Perhaps, she would go home and clean her gun, Flexy thought. 
Had the real revolution come at long last? She patted Chaka’s 
bottom to soothe him as he continued his wiggling on her back. Then 
she shrugged her shoulders and slowed her pace, as if responding 
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with a certain weariness to the weight. 
“What is wrong with me, anyway?” she said, thinking out loud. 
“It’s just another protest demonstration. Why would I need a gun?” 
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Riding On A 
Roller Coaster 


Both lay exhausted inthe rumpled sheets. They'd made love, and 
it had been glorious . 

Mildred always awoke first from their lovemaking, though she 
never understood why. Her job took more out of her, and she was the 
one who had less time for exercise. Her body definitely needed 
toning while his was almost god-like in its beauty; his belly taut and 
flat from hours of playing tennis with his sons; his buttocks pinched 
and hard, his shoulders powerfully square in the tailored suits that 
were his trademark. 

She looked down upon his sleeping face and caught herself 
shivering uncontrollably. 

Her eyes moved instinctively toward the state-of-the-art com- 
puter and laser printer on the mahogany desk at the foot of her bed 
where she spent so many of her at-home hours. She thought at once 
of the student enrollment print-out that sprawled menacingly onthe . 
desk beside the computer. She simply had to give some time to it 
before leaving town. She would not think about it now. Instead, she 
let her eyes wander about the room to contemplate the pleasant 
things that required less mental energy — her autographed copy of 
Alice Walker’s The Color Purple on the bookshelf in the corner, 
Roget’s Thesaurus and the Oxford English Dictionary that had fol- 
lowed her through graduate school, the Kenyan mask of genuine 
ebony wood suspended on the wall since that memorable trip to the 
continent, her Yale Ph.D. framed in oak, occupying a place of 
prominence just above the headboard of her bed. 

And there on the night stand was the family photo-Mildred with 
her four brothers and sisters — taken last summer after their parents’ 
fortieth anniversary celebration. They all looked so worldly, she 
thought, so sophisticated. Not at all like the simple family she 
remembered them to be when they were growing up on the farm as 
children. 
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At her side she felt Victor stir, his movements interrupting her 
stream of pleasant thoughts. Once fully awake, he nibbled her ear 
and moved lower to nuzzle her breasts. She lay completely still, her 
body almost catatonic in its rigidity. She was lost in thought. 

With his touch, life began to return to her naked form. First, her 
eyes blinked. Then her lips moved slowly, almost painfully, as if 
unwilling to form the one question she knew she had to ask. 

“So when are you going to ask her for a divorce?” She raised her 
body, resting the full weight of it on her elbows, and stared him 
squarely in the face. His body froze at first and then went limp, the 
sensuous pleasures of their earlier moments together for him long 
past. He dropped his chin on his chest and did not answer. 

Mildred refused to accept his silence. She was in no mood for his 
fits of dejection. “I said “when,’” she repeated. 

“You know I can’t leave Bernice.” He pulled the sheet’s edge 
through his fingers in jerks, like a child who had wet his pants and 
was about to be found out. “There’s too much at stake.” 

“Too much at stake, damn it?” She stopped a moment, trying to 
regain her tenuous hold on civility while fighting back the tears that 
hung precariously in the corners of her eyes. “Our happiness, our 
togetherness is at stake.” 

Vick looked into her eyes reluctantly, trying to read her emotions, 
but fearful of what he might find there if he did. “But you know what 
[have to lose...tenure, rank, the Deanship.” He paused, not wanting 
to go on but compelled to doso.” Ican’t give it all up and start again. 
I mean, I’m good, but I’m not a super nigger.” 

She lay more silent, then sighed. She understood his situation. 
She too had much to lose, perhaps more than he. Only two black 
women in the entire South held the position of Vice Chancellor of 
Academic Affairs ata major public university. And at age 38, she was 
certain that sexism and paternalism would prevent any kind of 
comeback she might attempt if her affair were discovered. The 
damage to her career. The scandal. The shame. For a brief moment, 
she pictured herself being burned at the stake in the middle of the 
campus quadrangle, like the witches of Old Salem, encircled by 
faculty, administrators and students who alternately booed and 
hissed her as she went up in flames. 

To shake the horrible image, she moved over on her hip, curving 
her naked body, fetus-like, and enveloping herself in Vick'sarms. At 
that moment she was sure she would give up all that she had 
achieved just to be with him. 
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Mildred hesitated. “With our credentials, we'd be a cinch to get 
comparable administrative positions almost anywhere.” Her words 
came out guarded as if she were carefully hiding the doubt that 
lingered in her voice just beneath the surface. 

“But Mil...” Victor stopped short. She loved it when he called her 
“Mil." When he put away that professional facade and let the city 
street nigger in him show, he used to say he called her “Mil” because 
she had a “million dollar face and a billion dollar body.” Somehow 
he never attached a value to her mind. 

Mildred found herself alternately repulsed and attracted by this 
streetwise intellectual. At times she was even a bit frightened by the 
strong survivalist instincts that governed his actions on a day to day 
basis. 

“Mil,” he said, “the real problem is the boys. Without a father. 
You know my background. I mean that’s too deep, Mil.” He 
squeezed her gently from behind. 

She knew that was the one argument she could not handle. 
Bernice, yes, but his sons meant everything to him. She couldn’ t fight 
pride, love and fatherhood all at once. This was the juncture at which 
the discussion usually ended. It was the rut from which there was no 
return. 

“Okay, honey, I understand.” She grabbed her housecoat and 
draped it over her nakedness. “You'd better go. You have that 
meeting with the Chancellor at 8:00, remember.” 

“Oh, hell, I’m glad you reminded me.” Vick sprang from the bed 
and reached for his pants simultaneously. He brushed a kiss across 
her lips and said goodnight. His eyes dropped apologetically as he 
closed the door behind him. 

She wanted the night to end that way...without anger, without 
harsh words and without pain, as so many of their stolen moments 
together had ended in recent weeks. No, the problem was her. She 
would have to think it out...alone...in her own mind, in her own 
space. She glanced at the Memorandum on the night stand, gulped 


down the remainder of the Tom Collins from the glass and fell asleep. 


MEMO 
FROM: — Dr. Martha Long, Director of Human Services Mallard 
College 
rhe. Dr. Mildred Tatum, Vice Chancellor for Academic 


Affairs Buford State College 
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RE; CONFERENCE: MAN-SHARING-A WORKABLE 
ALTERNATIVE 


Pursuant to our phone conversation regarding the above- 
mentioned conference, I am enclosing the pre-registration 
information requested. 

Please find also your receipt for registration fees paid. I 
look forward to your partictpation in this exciting conference. 
Enclosure 


The billowy clouds formed aseemingly impenetrable floor across 
the noon-day sky. From her 5A window seat, Mildred took nervous, 
periodic glances at her watch. Return flights always bored her. They 
were so anticlimactic, she thought. 

The stewardess smiled warmly at her as she strolled past. “May 
I get you anything else, Dr. Tatum?” It was so rare, Mildred imag- 
ined, that she saw a black woman in the first class section. 

Enjoying the luxury of her plush surroundings, Mildred found 
herself struck by her own attractiveness. That was unusual for her. 
She rarely dwelt on herself in the physical sense. The folds of her 
purple silk dress draped softly over the curves of her body. A gold 
chain suspended at her throat was matched by a delicately turned 
bracelet that dangled from her wrist, and the exquisitely designed 
purse she had indulged herself by buying added the perfect finishing 
touch. The days of her youth flashed before her, but they seemed 
strangely distant now. She caught a glimpse of herself as a little girl 
in a hand-sewn gingham dress, running wild on her father’s farm 
with her pigtails flying in the wind. You've come a long way, baby, 
Mildred thought, mimicking the Virginia Slim cigarette commercial 
targeted especially toward today’s modern woman. 

That was a difficult period in her life, she thought, but in truth, 
there had been some good times. She smiled to herself as she 
remembered eating pale pink wads of spongy cotton candy at the 
County Fair; she caught a glimpse of herself stealing a sensuous kiss 
with a teenage lover at the dark end of a corridor after a high school 
basketball game; and she felt herself shake and shiver all over as she 
remembered the look of pride on her mother’s face when she was 
named the valedictorian at her high school graduation. 

A bump of the plane shook her from her thoughts and brought 
her back to the unpleasantness of the real world, Vick (Bernice — one 
had to be considered with the other), the problems of the job, the 
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engineering school reaccreditation, the drop in student enrollment, 
the student protest against the new competency exam. She decided 
not to allow herself to focus on negatives. She refused to think about 
any of it—for a while. 

Instead, she peered down beyond the wings of the 747 and 
engaged herself in a frivolous game of mind control. It was a game 
she often played with herself on those many daylight flights to 
professional conferences. When she was in her most relaxed mood 
on a plane, she would time herself to see how long she could last 
without thinking of Victor. If she held out for fifteen minutes, her 
reward was an extra nightcap. 

It was a harmless game, meaningless even, but it did give her 
something selfishly pleasant to look forward to for the following 
week, something besides work and her problem with Vick. And it 
gave her the illusion of having a handle on things, of being in control. 

The past two days had been an interminable round of work- 
shops and lectures. The decision to fly up for the conference had been 
made quite impulsively. At first the theme merely amused her. 
“Man-sharing.” Really now. But all too soon rationalization gave 
way to reason. Perhaps, in the midst of others who shared her 
problem, all, in their collective misery and wisdom could find an 
answer, the way out. A trace of cynicism curled itself around her 
thoughts. 

In truth, she now understood what had driven her. She went to 
the conference in search of support, to be with sisters who shared her 
sense of entrapment. The conference had done that, but only tempo- 
rarily. In the final analysis, it degenerated into a meaningless 
menagerie, with a bunch of black women bitching about the dearth 
of available black men and haggling about who deserved the limited 
supply. Near the end, she had almost searched for an excuse to leave 
the conference early. The phone call from the Chancellor requesting 
that she return to the campus for an emergency meeting came as a 
mixed blessing. 

A wave of nausea crept over Mildred as the plane bumped and 
screeched to a halt on the runway. She would take a cab to the 
University. 

The marble steps of the administration building seemed to 
beckon her as she gathered up her briefcase and slammed the door 
of the cab. She had to hurry if she wanted to go by her office before 
meeting with the Chancellor. The suspense was killing her. What 
could be so urgent that Dr. Bynum had called her back to campus 
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before her leave ended? 

Mildred swept through the huge glass doors of the building and 
quickly entered the elevator en route to her office. 

She greeted her secretary warmly as she entered her door. “Hi, 
Pat. Did Dr. Bynum tell you the nature of this meeting?” 

“No, Dr. Tatum, he did not.” Pat put the top on the tube of 
lavender lipstick she held tightly in her hand. Mildred had inter- 
rupted her morning beauty ritual. “There was a memo that arrived 
about 5:00 p.m. yesterday from Vice Chancellor Moran that you may 
want to look at before you see the Chancellor.” Pat tucked the blush 
brush into the tiny pink compact and placed it in her purse. “I think 
its important. It’s on your desk,” she said. 


MEMO 
FROM: _ Robert Moran, Vice Chancellor, Fiscal Affairs 
TO} Mildred Tatum, Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs 
RE: FISCAL IRREGULARITIES IN THE DEPART- 


MENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


This is to inform you that the internal auditor has recently 
uncovered some disturbing bookkeeping irregularities in the budget 
of the Department of Business Administration. I am requesting 
that we meet at your earliest possible convenience to discuss this 
urgent matter. 


“Damn,” she muttered, “that Phil Barton again.” She had fin- 
gered himas weak and incompetent, but hadn’tsuspected dishonesty 
to be another one of his character flaws. Vick consistently ignored her 
early warnings to terminate Phil before he applied for tenure. She felt 
confident that Vick could handle it as smoothly as he had handled 
some minor budget matters in his own shop when questioned by the 
internal auditor some months earlier. Her fingers fumbled for the 
buttons on the phone dial. She would have to determine the extent of 
the damage. 

“Hello, Bob, lgot your Memo about the situation in B.A. How bad 
is it?” Mildred fumbled with the phone cord as she talked. 

“Oh, Mildred. It’s pretty damn bad. It seems that $15,000 has 
been paid to three consultants for services it appears were never 
rendered. The auditors suspect that the consultants' names are 
aliases and the social security numbers are probably phony.” 

“What are you saying?” Mildred struggled to modulate her 
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voice. 
“T’m saying, Mildred, that if the auditors turn this thing over to 
the SBI, it will hit the papers and Buford State could look really bad.” 

Mildred was dumbfounded. “Where could the money have 
gone?” She had to get Vick. She recovered long enough to thank Bob 
for the warning. She needed time to think. Her first impulse was to 
stall the Chancellor. 

She pressed the interoffice button. “Pat, would you reschedule 
my appointment with Dr. Bynum for 3:00 p.m?” He would be 
furious, she knew, but she would suffer the consequences. She 
shifted her weight in the soft leather chair and settled in to handle the 
business of the day. 

She quickly flipped through the stack of letters and memos on the 
desk in front of her. Pat’s voice broke her concentration. 

“Dr. Tatum, a student just delivered an envelope from Dr. 
Bailey.” 

“Oh?” Mildred said. She tried to remain cool. “It’s marked ‘Very 
Urgent.’ Shall I bring it in?” Mildred freshened her lipstick, a habit 
she developed to suggest professional calm and control.“ Yes, please 
do.” Inseconds, Pat stood in front of her extending the letter. Mildred 
fumbled with the tightly sealed envelope, completely ignoring the 
silver letter opener in the desk organizer beside her. Frustrated, she 
quickly decided to use her fingernails to slit the paper edge. 


MEMO 
FROM: Dr. Victor Bailey, Dean, School of Business 
TO: - Dr. Mildred Tatum, Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs 
RE! VOTRON SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


It is imperative that we discuss the disbursement of recently 
acquired scholarship monies from the Votron Corporation. I am 
requesting an opportunity to interface with you regarding the 
allocation of these funds. 


Mildred smiled as her eyes focused on the word “interface." It 
was their word. When Vick used it ina memo, she knew it meant that 
he wanted to see her that night. She remembered their spending 
hours in the selection process, arguing playfully about the right 
word. They had laughed uncontrollably, like teenagers sending 
cryptic codes in the night, when they made their final choice. “Inter- 
face.” Perfect. Educational jargon redefined to suit their special 
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needs. Mildred smiled. She would make this call herself. 

“Dr. Bailey,” Mildred spoke crisply into the receiver, in her best 
administrative voice. “ The Votron Scholarship Committee will meet 
tonight at 9:00 p.m. in the lounge of the Biltmore Hotel.” She felt 
devilishly risque. Vick assured her he would be there and hung up. 

There would be no one there to recognize them at that time of the 
night. Mildred glanced at her watch, then at her appointment calen- 
dar. Buzz. 

“Dr. Tatum, the Chancellor is waiting for you in his office.” Gosh, 
itwas 3:00 already. Mildred prepared herself. She smoothed the folds 
in her dress and signed the last of the outgoing memos in her mail 
tray. She was shaky about the Business Administration situation, but 
at least she was going incomforted by the knowledge that she had the 
facts, at least most of them. 

Mildred had a certain fondess for Chancellor Bynum. He was 
forceful yet sensitive and definitely committed to the University. 
Though he respected her administrative abilities enough to give her 
the No. 2 job on the campus, he showed personal concern for her 
well-being, like a father would to a daughter who had recently come 
of age. 

Dr. Bynum had been supportive of her plans to decentralize the 
academic administration. When she spoke in favor of giving greater 
authority to the deans and their department chairpersons in fiscal 
and policy-making matters, he had consented, though not without 
some reluctance. “Doc," as she called him privately, was clearly 
proud of the administrative acumen she had developed. She had 
listened well to his advice over the years, and now he seemed content 
to let her make major decisions. In the current feminist vernacular, he 
was her mentor. 

Mildred closed the door behind her as she entered the office. 
“There's no delicate way to approach this so I'll get right to the point, 
Mildred.” Dr. Bynum dropped his eyes beyond the lower part of his 
horn-rimmed glasses as was his habit. “I’m deeply concerned that 
this affair you're having with Victor Bailey may jeopardize your 
effectiveness in this institution,” he said calmly. 

Mildred’s mouth dropped. She had no idea that this was the 
urgent matter he wanted to discuss with her. 

“Though it has not appeared to impact negatively on your 
performance,” he added, “it may well have far-reaching ramifica- 
tions. I suggest you end this affair now.” Mildred struggled to get 
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something out in self defense. “But, Dr. By...” He lifted his head. 
“Now, Dr. Tatum, now.” He unloosened his collar and placed his 
glasses on the desk. 

“It grieves me to have to reprimand you in this way, but before 
you go, let me leave you with this thought. If Victor Bailey can’t keep 
his own house in order, how can you think he will bring anything but 
disorder to yours? That will be all, Dr. Tatum.” 

The impact of his words was devastating, especially in light of 
what she had just discovered. She had to make a strong effort to 
defend herself. Mildred stood up straight and squared her shoul- 
ders. “But Doc, what I do in my personal life...” 

“T said that will be all,” he repeated forcefully, replacing his 
glasses and reaching for a thick report from the edge of his desk. He 
fixed his eyes on the page, began to read and never looked up. 
Suddenly, she felt like an intruder. 

A dizziness began to consume her. She had not felt this light- 
headed since her childhood, since that Veteran's Day at the County 
Fair when she let someone talk her into riding ona roller coaster. She 
got a flash of herself screaming, holding helplessly to the sides of the 
metal monster while it careened and plunged, uncontrollably, head- 
long into endless space. 

She wobbled toward the door and down the dimly lit stairwell 
that led from the Chancellor’s office to her own. Nine o'clock 
couldn’t come fast enough. She had to see Victor. 

Victor was on time for a change. He strolled to the booth where 
she sat in the dark, nearly deserted lounge. 

“Oh, Vick,” she said, taking short, clipped breaths between each 
word. She felt the muscles in her face tightening. “Dr. Bynum knows 
about us. His ultimatum to me was to end this affair with you or 
suffer the consequences.” Victor plopped his body into the seat 
beside her. 

“And Vick,” she continued without pausing, “there is another 
more serious problem. Bob Moran told me this morning that the 
auditor’s have found $15,000 missing from one of your departments. 
Do you know anything about it?” Vick lowered his eyes, betraying 
the classic guilt of a culprit tainted by association. “You knew!” 
Mildred said. “You knew Phil Barton invented those consultants and 
you never even told me.” 

“Mil, wait a minute, honey.” 
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Mildred‘s eyes widened. “Don’t Mil me, you creep.” Her lower 
lip quivered as she fought to contain her anger. “So what did he do 
with the money?” She stroked her temples to stop the pain of the 
headache she felt coming on. 

“He spent it. You know, his wife’s in graduate school and he has 
a son in college. It just got to him, Mil. I was trying to work it out so 
he could repay the money and still keep his job. [just hadn't counted 
on the auditors coming so soon,” Vick pleaded. 

“Or hadn't you counted on their finding the discrepancy once 
they got here? You know the buck stops with me. Why did you cover 
it up?” She clinched her fists and sighed deeply. “It has been a really 
rough day, Vick.” Mildred sounded almost defeated, her voice 
trailing off into the distance. 

“Relax, honey. It'll work itself out.” He moved closer and 
slipped his arm around her waist. Mildred’s body grew rigid. She 
resented his cavalier attitude. 

“Vick,” she said more calmly now, “there is something I have to 
say. [love youand I’m willing to take my chances with you toa point. 
But if lam to do that, you have to resolve this mess with Phil Barton 
quietly and cleanly, and you must leave Bernice now, or we're 
finished.” 

“Just hold on, Baby. I am yours in every way but on a piece of 
paper. I’m your main man. Don’t you know that?” he said, lapsing 
inappropriately into street lingo. A sneer caught itself in the corner 
of her left lip. “I can’t, correction, won't take this anymore,” she said. 
“If you don’t end this hell, I will.” The ice had melted in the Tom 
Collins, leaving a cloudy residue over the liquid at the bottom of the 
glass. She frowned, decided to forego the last swallow, and hurried 
out of the lounge. She never looked back. 

Weeks passed and not once did she break her promise to end it 
with Vick. The second semester started smoothly. Enrollment was 
up. The site team came and found the Engineering school in great 
shape, after she had made a few minor adjustments. Reaccreditation 
seemed imminent. Even the students' protests ceased after the heart 
to heart talk with the Student Government Association President. 
Mildred beamed, her chest swelling in triumph. 

She curled up snugly in the lounge chair in her dimly lit 
bedroom, half watching, half ignoring the Johnny Carson Show. 
Only one problem remained. The state auditors would finish their 
work in three days and make public their findings. It was decision 
time, and she could no longer put it off. Dr. Bynum held her 
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personally responsible. 

She glanced at the stack of memos from Vick piled high in the 
folder on her nightstand. She had labeled it the “crap” file. It had not 
been terribly difficult to ignore Vick’s request to “interface.” 

Tonight, however, she felt strangely pensive and so utterly 
alone, more so than usual. The feeling was not anew one. It had been 
there off and on, through the long laborious years of graduate school, 
through those early years in entry-level administrative positions. 
That damn quest for the doctorate and the career had consumed her. 
It could have been different. She could have latched on to some wimp 
in undergraduate school and nurtured him along. And there were 
men in abundance at one time—the guys she dated in the medical 
school, the law school. Some weren't half bad. But the relationships 
were always flawed insome way. Too many references to her million 
dollar face and billion dollar body had struck her as vacuous and 
left her unfulfilled. 

She sipped her Tom Collins once, then again. She interrupted her 
thoughts long enough to feel secretly smug about limiting herself to 
one a day. Some seconds later, she picked up the phone, her trem- 
bling fingers dialing quickly. 

“Dr. Victor Bailey. This is Mildred Tatum. I'll expect Phil 
Barton’s resignation on my desk tomorrow by 9:00 a.m.,” she said 
calmly. “And Dr. Bailey, I’m requesting yours as well.” She lowered 
the phone slowly into its resting place on the receiver. 

Suddenly, as if seized by a compulsion, Mildred grabbed the 
metal trash can from beside her bed and dumped the pile of memos 
from the “crap” file into its bottom. She fumbled for her lighter, then 
set the pile ablaze. She watched the flames reach higher and higher 
in the can, heard the can pop, felt the heat emanate from it, and lost 
herself for what seemed an eternity in the delight of sensory stimuli. 
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The News Of The World 


Bertha heard the phone. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Hi, Bertha. This is Thelma,” a voice announced. 

“Oh, hi, Thelma.” 

“Girl, you know I don’t want to have to be the one to tell you this, 
but...” 

“What are you talking about, Thelma?” 

“Y’m talking about Earl. They say he’s having an affair." There 
was complete silence. Bertha grabbed for the couch near the phone 
and eased into it slowly. She felt dizzy. 

“Bertha, are you still there?” 

“Yes, Thelma, I’m here. I just had to get myself together. It just 
hits so hard when someone tells you your husband is having an 
affair. Who’s the woman?” Bertha asked, reaching out for whatever 
was left of her composure. 

“T know her, but it will take me a while to explain to you who she 
is.” 

“T can’t talk any more right now. It’s almost six o'clock, and Earl 
will be walking in the door any second,” Bertha cautioned. 

“How do you know he'll be in at exactly 6:00?” Thelma asked. 

“He’s always here at six. I hear him driving up now. Ill be over 
after the news ends. Then you can help me decide how to handle it,” 
Bertha said. 

She hung up the phone. She heard the door open and then close. 
It was Earl. Soon after she heard voices coming from the den. Junior's 
here, she thought. The family was gathering. 

It was not something they had planned. It just happened. One 
day, it was there, so firmly entrenched into the fabric of family life 
that nothing could tear it asunder, like an unspoken pact , a family 
tradition, and no one seemed to know how it came about. 

That’s the way it was with Earl, Bertha, Junior and the evening 
news. No one talked about it. It was just expected, that no matter 
where any family member was and no matter what they were doing, 
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each would come through the door at the appointed hour, take a seat 
and watch the six o’clock evening news, together. Each family 
member reported in and on time. It was expected. 

The coming together of the three of them had all the ritual of a 
church communion. Earl, the family patriarch, usually came in with 
a flourish as he did this afternoon. He settled into his special pew — 
a Lazy Boy recliner placed strategically near the door so that he could 
scowl appropriately if anyone should be so rude as to interrupt their 
nightly ritual with an unsolicited visit. 

Bertha sat on the side of the room nearest the kitchen. It provided 
her easy access to the refrigerator and stove where she prepared their 
liquid refreshment — the tea, hot in winter, and cold insummer. She 
sat poised on the edge of the couch, prepared to interrupt her 
newswatching at any time to refill the tea glasses or cups if either of 
her men requested it. Tonight, she was fidgety, sitting closer to the 
edge of the couch than usual. She wanted the news to end and with 
it this charade of a family hour, so that she could get on with the 
matter that had so preoccupied her since she received Thelma’s 
devastating phone call. 

Junior always did the honors. To him fell the sacred responsibil- 
ity of selecting the station — always Channel 2-and of turning on and 
off the wide screen color television which had been his birthday 
present. Though Junior had only his mother’s word for it, he was told 
that on the day of his birthday five years ago, Earl had purchased the 
Japanese-made, technological wonder, long before they became 
popular with the general public, to give his son a fighting chance in 
a world where information would become the key to his survival. 
Home from college for the summer at the end of his freshman year, 
Junior felt it a bit strange that he was expected to appear each 
evening for thenewsas if he were achild, but without protest, he took 
his usual seat on the floor, at the foot of the altar so to speak, just as 
he had done since he first began to sit alone as a toddler. He pressed 
the button marked “power.” 

Tonight, as with most nights in the past months, the Vietnam War 
provided the backdrop for the anchorman’s opening story. His 
perfectly coiffured, neatly suited torso stood in stark contrast to the 
subjects of this war story — the camouflaged American soldiers posi- 
tioned deep in the tangled foliage of the Vietnamese jungles. The 
words of the soldiers, rambling and sporadic, seemed to betray two 
emotions — fear of the insidious tactics of the Viet Cong, to which 
they ascribed almost barbaric tendencies, and self-pity, born of a 
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weariness with a war that would not end. An inflamed Vietnamese 
village, raided and looted by Communist insurgents, flashed across | 
the screen. 

The anchorman talked casually about the atrocities of war in far 
away cities. Hanoi. Da Nang. Haiphong and Qui Nhon. A black 
mother wailed on the screen as the body bag containing the remains 
of her youngest son found its way from the C-130 Hercules transport 
plane to a government mortuary. 

The rage Earl felt inside spilled over. 

“God damn politicians, sending boys to their deaths, and for 
what?” he asked almost rhetorically. “That’s the truth,” Bertha 
chimed in, as if to “amen” his condemnation. She looked at her own 
son and felt for the mother. 

Junior thought only of how lucky he was at this moment to be 
spared involvement, protected from the draft by his college status as 
long as he kept his grades up. His father, at forty, had age in his favor, 
for a change. 

Earl remembered himself in his prime. For a fleeting instant, he 
envisioned himself as a proud guerilla fighter in combat gear, 
grenades dangling from his belt, an M-16 gripped firmly in his right 
hand. Seconds later, he was a fearless Green Beret, parachuting into 
a dense rain forest, commissioned to subdue single-handedly an 
unsuspecting camp of Viet Cong. He smiled. 

“More tea, anyone?” Bertha asked, as if to hurry them along. 

“No thanks, Mom, I’m off to the gym to play basketball with the 
fellas as soon as the news goes off,” Junior announced. Bertha 
remained balanced on the edge of the couch, as if to remind herself 
that her seating arrangement was only temporary. 

Their words brought Earl back from his colorful fantasy. He 
would have to satisfy his need for adventure and excitement in other 
ways, he thought. A guilty feeling swept over him; his face tightened 
as the smile faded. 7 

The three sat silently through the weather and the sports, as they 
did most nights, except for an occasional outburst from Earl. As | 
Bertha watched her husband and her son, each in his own world, she 
thought how hollow their little family ritual had suddenly become. 
Perhaps it had degenerated into nothing more than a socially accept- 
able way of reaffirming their idea of family. Tonight, the deafening 
silence that surrounded her, despite the present company, seemed 
merely to affirm appearances. 

Junior flicked off the television, chopping off the anchorman’s 
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closing wish for “Good luck and good news tomorrow.” 

“I’m off to the gym,” he said, waving good-bye as he hurried out 
the door. 

“Eddie told me to drop by the garage tonight.” Earl explained. 
“He's going to see if he can find out what’s wrong with my muffler.” 
She didn’t even look around. A likely story, Bertha thought, as she 
forced herself to acknowledge his departure. 

“Don’t stay out too late,” she cautioned. He's probably on his 
way to see her now. Gathering up the glasses of unfinished tea, she 
took them to the kitchen sink. There was no time to wash them. She 
had business of her own. She wondered where Earl was and with 
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The past week for Ear! was little more than a foggy memory. To 
think, after nineteen years at TKR Tobacco, it has come down to this. 
Hell, he made more cigarettes for that company than the whole 
Russian nation could smoke in a decade. And he had taken nineteen 
years of ribbing from the fellas at the plant about his being married 
to an “educated woman,” a school principal at that. Ina way, he was 
proud of Bertha. She was a damn good wife. Dropping out of college 
when the money got tight the way he did after his freshman year 
hadn't changed her feelings for him one bit. She was hurt at first, but 
she loved him anyway and was willing to make a life with him. They 
pooled their checks and lived moderately well, and they had a fine 
son to show for it. Through it all, he kept his manhood because, as 
quiet as it was kept, after nineteen years he still made more money 
than she, despite her college degree. That was, until her last raise. 
Earl winced, the thought of it all touching down deep in the dark 
green places of his heart. His brows knitted slowly. That disturbing 
reality alone had prompted him to request a meeting with his plant 
supervisor. 

“Come on in, Earl,” Mr. Zeigler said, pushing his chair back from 
his desk and rising. He extended his hand. They shook vigorously. 

"I'm glad you came by Earl," Mr. Zeigler continued. "I've been 
meaning to get together with you before now. What can! do for you?" 

Earl did not know where to begin. How could he make a white 
man see his dilemma. They had always been kings of their castles. 
The system was set up to perpetuate the power of certain species. He 
would just have to be point blank, he thought. 

“Well, Mr. Zeigler. lam here to ask you for a raise.” 
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“A raise. Ha. Ha. Man, you must be kidding,” Mr. Zeigler said, 
with a characteristic smirk. “Have you been watching the economic 
forecast?” 

“Yes,” Earl conceded. “I know these are tight times for the 
tobacco industry...” 

“Tight,” Zeigler interrupted, the smirk on his face deepening. 
“That’s an understatement if I have ever heard one. We're about to 
be massacred. That's how tight it is.” 

He reclaimed his seat at the desk and lowered his forehead, 
cupping it in his right hand. 

“With this antismoking campaign in full swing, the number of 
smokers down by thirty percent and with the Surgeon General 
plastering his ugly face all over the screen with the latest warnings, 
we're looking at some tough times ahead. You betcha ya,” he 
concluded, slapping his hands down on his desk. 

Earl decided to lay it out to him, man to man, as clearly as he 
knew how. 

“You see, Mr. Zeigler. My wife’s a school principal and with her 
latest raise, she makes more money than I do. I guess I can’t expect 
you to understand, but I have got to be the man in my own house. I 
can’t hold my head up if I don’t get a raise.” 

“Earl, what you have here is a real personal problem. You don’t 
expect me to sympathize with you when I’ve got cutbacks and 
dwindling markets facing me?” 

“TKR Tobacco is still financially sound,” Earl argued. “I’m just 
asking for my little piece of the rock,” Earl pleaded. 

“You don’t get it, do you? I’ve got to lay off ten people in the next 
two weeks, and you're whining about a raise so you can look good 
for your wife.” 

Earl resented his remark. The last thing he’d want to be accused 
of was whining. 

“Doggone, Mr. Zeigler, I’ve given this company nineteen good 
years of my life. 1 demand some compensation,” he said, his voice 
rising. 

“Damn it, Earl, for the last time, the answer is no. And further- 
more, you ve made me so angry that I’ve had it with you. You were 
on the overall list of those to be laid off anyway. It has gotten down 
to a choice between you or Swinson. I’ve made my choice. You 
pushed me too far. You're fired,” Zeigler said. 

Fired. Just like that. Earl left the office in a stupor and rushed to 
his car. He trembled uncontrollably. "My God,” he cried, clasping his 
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head in his hand. “How can he ruin my life like this? How can I ever 
face Bertha?” His head swam so fast that he didn’t even remember 
how he got to the Triple A Bar. He just knew that alcohol was the only 
thing that would calm him, the only thing that would help him to 
think through this setback. There seemed to be no way out. 

The lingering cigarette smoke cast a haze over the Triple A. The 
faint odor of alcohol filled the room. Earl felt at ease, sitting on the 
stool, admiring the precision skill of the bartender as he poured one 
drink after another. The bar was mostly deserted. The regular Friday 
crowd had not started to come in. It was just 3:00, too early for most 
to begin drinking. Earl sat at the end of the bar, back slightly bent, 
nursing a Rum and Coke. He spotted her out the corner of his eye. 
Candy Durham. She worked the early shift at TKR. He turned his 
back to her. He was not ready to face anyone from the plant. Despite 
his efforts to elude her, she spotted him. 

“Earl, Earl Davis. Is that you?” Candy said. Without invitation, 
she joined him at the bar. He soon learned that the Triple A was a 
regular watering hole for her. She came everyday, she said, just 
before her shift started at TKR. She confessed that it was the quiet 
atmosphere that attracted her to the place. Candy was a jolly sort. 
Before long she had him laughing and joking, coming out of himself. 
Between jokes, he told her how he had been fired and finally how he 
was humiliated by that bastard Zeigler. She responded sympatheti- 
cally. She was even comforting. He would work something out, she 
said. “There is so much in this world that a strong, healthy, good 
looking man like youcan do,” she insisted. She was attractive in her 
own way. Earl felt better. He liked her warm smile and sweet face. 

He hadn't been to the plant for a week, but Bertha knew nothing. 
Meeting Candy at the bar each evening had been the only thing he 
had to look forward to. Pretending to go to work and having no 
where to go was one of the most difficult tightropes he had ever 
walked. He would see Candy again tonight. Earl hated living alie. He 
hated not being able to tell Bertha the truth. 


KEE 


The tires on Bertha’s Honda squealed as she entered Thelma’s 
driveway. She wasted no time getting to the door. Ringing the 
doorbell three times in rapid succession, she let herself in. 

“Thelma, it’s me, Bertha,” 

“Girl, I’m in the kitchen. Come on back,” Thelma called. 
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She had always been a good friend to Bertha. Only a good friend 
would be bold enough to tackle something as delicate as adultery, 
Bertha reasoned. She was grateful that Thelma felt it best to tell her 
the truth. 

“Just tell me. How do you know this is true about my Earl?” 
Bertha blurted out. “What proof do you have?” Bertha asked accus- 
ingly, slamming her purse on the kitchen table. She felt uncomfortable 
putting Thelma on the firing line when Earl was really the culprit. 

“Calm down, Bertha. Denial is always the first reaction, “ Thelma 
said, ushering her to a seat. 

“Spare me the amateur psychology. Just give me proof.” 

“Okay, here’s the proof. My Johnny’s cousin, Lindell, told me 
that he has seen Earl at the Triple A Bar on Tenth Street with Candy 
Durham each evening between three and five p.m. for the past 
week.” 

“Candy Durham. Who’s she?” Bertha demanded. 

“You know her. She used to date Lindell when they were in high 
school. She ushers at Mt. Zion Church,” Thelma said, reaching out to 
take Bertha’s hands which lay folded on the table. 

“Her? Why, she’s five years younger than we are,” Bertha cried, 
her face frozen in incredulous surprise. 

“You know they say men Earl’s age like those tenderonies. The 
attention of a young woman causes a man to blossom at a time when 
he should be nipping it in the bud.” Thelma concluded. Bertha sat 
stunned and silent. Then she lashed out. 

“It's a lie anyway,” Bertha said, remembering that Earl was said 
to have frequented the bar between three and five. “Earl’s at work 
until 5:30 every day.” 

“T don’t know what's going on, but you know Lindell. He shoots 
straight from the hip and doesn’t pull any punches. If he said he saw 
Earl, then I have no doubt that he did,” Thelma said, definitely. 
Thelma always mixed her metaphors. In all the years they had 
known each other, Bertha always thought her friend's distortion of 
language rather humorous. Today, she did not find it even mildly 
amusing. She knew that it was Thelma’s way of being firm with her, 
but there was compassion there as well. Her friend's regard for her 
feelings triggered something deep inside Bertha. She burst into tears. 

“How could he do this to me?” she screamed as she paced the 
kitchen floor. Thelma caught her around the shoulders and guided 
her back to her seat. 

“Thelma, I’ve tried so hard to be a good wife and mother. When 
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Earl made the decision to quit college and work full time, I was right 
there with him all the way. And I’ve been faithful to him, Thelma. 
Why couldn’t he be faithful to me? Why? Why?” Bertha asked, 
sobbing wildly. She began to pace the floor again. 

“Now you listen to me,” Thelma said, resolutely. “This is not the 
time for self-pity. Either you get a handle on the problem, or you’re 
going down the drain,” she warned. 

“T hate him for doing this to me,” she said, clinching her teeth in 
preparation for combat. “I'll divorce him. That’s what I'll do,” 
Bertha insisted. 

“Let me finish,” Thelma said. “This thing will only be solved if 
you bring it to the light and get to the bottom of it.” 

“What do you mean? What can be done at this point? The deed 
is done,” Bertha said, as if conceding defeat. 

“The worst thing is to bury your head in the sand and lay down 
and die. I hope you don’t think you're the first woman to have a 
husband who cheats,” Thelma said, making no attempt to hide her 
sarcasm. 

“You don’t know what has motivated Earl to do this,” she 
continued. “Perhaps he’s depressed or terminally ill. Perhaps he has 
needs that you aren’t meeting.” Bertha shot her a disgusted look. 
“Psychological needs, I mean. It’s certain that you won’t know until 
you ask,” Thelma concluded. 

Her friend’s words had a sobering effect. Confrontation was 
indeed in order. She dreaded such a conversation with her husband. 
It would be humiliating and potentially explosive for both of them. 
As she drove the distance from Thelma’s house to her own, she 
wondered if she would get any sleep tonight. In words more obscene 
than she thought herself capable of using, she cursed Earl for de- 
stroying the wonderful thing she had struggled to preserve. Junior, 
she vowed, must know nothing of this sordid mess. 
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Perhaps it had all been too easy for him, Junior thought. His 
parents were secure in their jobs. They owned their own home while 
other couples their age rented and lived from paycheck to paycheck. 
An only child, he got to have his mother and father all to himself, 
while many of his friends shared theirs with three or four other 
siblings. And to think, it had all come down to this. In a way he was 
grateful it happened as it did. A voice had told him to check the 
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mailbox at noon. He was expecting a letter from Jill; instead, he found 
something far more devastating. The letter was marked “Official— 
U.S. Government.” He remembered how his hands trembled as he 
tore open the envelope. 

The words were barely readable in certain places, the type 
broken, but the message was clear: “Report to Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina at 0800 hours...for active duty.” He remembered question- 
ing how news that so profoundly affected a person’s life could be 
packaged so poorly. A man about to lay down his life for his country 
at least deserved an original copy—not some badly mimeographed 
communication that could easily be mistaken for a chain letter. If 
only it had been a chain letter, he would simply have made copies, 
mailed them to twenty-five other people and been rid of the curse 
forever. Instead, he took the legal recourse—an appeal to the draft 
board. 

“Tell this board, young man,” the chief examiner demanded as 
he adjusted his horn rimmed glasses, “on what basis do you feel you 
can deny the government the right to draft you into the military 
service?” 

“Tm an only child, Sir. Isn’t the only son exempt from conscrip- 
tion?” Junior asked calmly. 

“The government does not accept such an accident of birth as a 
reasonable excuse for failing to answer the call,” the bespectacled 
examiner explained. I’m trapped, Junior thought. What could he say 
next? Hesatinsilence, allowing his eyes to wander around the room 
for the first time. All very official, he thought, stark and bare, except 
for some government-issued chairs and tables. Photographs of the 
former presidents in full military regalia lined the walls, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson. Gold braid dripped from their shoulders; medals 
dotted their chests. Behind the long table sat five old men—the 
examiners. Age kept them safely out of harm’s way, Junior thought. 
Politicians, the whole lot of them, sending boys to their deaths. 

There was only one thing to do. Lie. 

“Sir, has the board taken into account the fact that my father is 
critically ill?” Junior asked thoughtfully. He begged God’s forgive- 
ness as he spoke. He would never forgive himself if anything should 
happen to his father because he lied. Fear gripped him like a vice, his 
body becoming more rigid with each word the examiner spoke. 

“Our records show that there is no major health problem in your 
family,” the examiner said firmly, patting the thick, buff-colored file 
folder that lay menacingly on the table in front of him. 
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“It’s all here, Mr. Davis—Mother, Bertha, principal at Edgecombe 
Elementary. Father, Earl. Couple married nineteen years,” he said, 
stopping short. “While there is evidence that your father was laid off 
from TKR Tobacco one week ago, he is entitled to unemployment 
compensation,” the examiner continued. “Your parents will survive 
very well without you, son.” 

Junior's bottom lip dropped from his top one abruptly, as if the 
seal between the two had suddenly been broken. Dad, laid off? 
Slowly, everything became clearer to him. He’s only been pretending 
to go to work. That’s Pop, he thought. Too fiercely proud to admit 
defeat. “I didn’t know,” he muttered. “Pop didn’t tell us.” 

He would try once more to convince them to let him go. “Your 
honor,” he said with all the reverence he could muster, as if address- 
ing a judge and jury. “Was it my campus activities that put me on 
your list? Imean, we have a right to protest against racial injustice in 
this country. The right to assemble, free speech.” Junior remembered 
how proudly he made the long march from the university to the 
downtown lunch counter, how he cheered and sang. "Just like a tree 
planted by the waters, we shall not be moved.” He remembered, too, how 
intently he listened to Stokely Carmichael, Rap Brown and Ron 
Karinga, all had brought their powerful message of hope to the 
campus, and he was a part of the progressive campus leadership 
responsible for their coming. 

“Weare well aware of your campus activism, Mr. Davis,” hesaid, 
almost patronizing in his tone. “It’s all here,” he said, lifting the file 
folder as if offering it for Junior’s inspection. “No oneis here to accuse 
you of subversive activity,” he insisted. 

“The fact of the matter is that your grade point average has fallen 
below a 2.0 point,” the examiner continued. “It is the policy of this 
board to exempt college students only if they are maintaining satis- 
factory academic progress, and you have not.” So it’s the grades, 
Junior thought. He cursed himself silently. 

“Do you understand, Mr. Davis?” The examiner asked, gently 
removing his glasses. 

“Yes sir,” Junior said, weakly. 

“Well, then, that concludes our examination. I suggest you 
reread your orders and act accordingly. This hearing is adjourned.” 
The drop of the gavel on the shiny, wooden table top was like a death 
knell for Junior. How could he face his parents? He worried about 
how his news would affect his mother. 
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The kitchen clock showed 5:00 p.m. Bertha hated confrontation. 
She didn’t want to turn her home into a combat zone, especially in 
front of Junior. But the truth had to be brought out. Only the truth 
would free them from this ugliness that held her family hostage, she 
reasoned. She prayed silently that Earl would come in before six this 
evening. They had to talk. She heard the door open, then close. 

“Earl, is that you?” Bertha called. 

“Yes, it’s me,” Earl muttered. She decided to be direct. 

“Earl, are you having an affair with Candy Durham?” Bertha 
asked meekly, as if she was afraid of the answer to come. 

"Are you out of your mind, woman?” he asked. 

“Don’t lie to me, Earl Davis. Lindell told Thelma that he saw you 
with her for the last five evenings at the Triple A Bar. Now tell me it 
wasn’t you. Liar. Liar. Liar!” she screamed, before he could speak, 
spitting out the single words like bullets. The sound of her fists 
pounding against his chest grew louder as the words “liar, liar, liar,” 
became slurred and indistinguishable beneath her sobs. 

“Calm down, Bertha,” he said gently, guiding her to a chair. 

“I admit I was there, but I wasn’t having an affair. We were just 
talking,” Earl confessed. 

“Talking, umph. I’ll bet. What were you doing there at that hour 
of day anyway? You were supposed to be at work.” 

“That's another thing, Bertha. I didn’t have the heart to tell you, 
but I’ve been laid off,” Earl said, hanging his head and retreating like 
a wounded animal. | 

“Laid off. Why didn’t you tell me?” she said, wanting to touch 
him, to say something comforting. 

“I was a coward, Bertha. I didn’t want to see that look in your 
eyes. The look you gave me when I dropped out of college. Baby, I 
didn’t want to hurt you.” 

“Hurt me, Earl. I’m your wife. I love you,” she said softly. Then, 
the rage returned. “You couldn’t tell me, but I bet you could tell that 
Candy woman.” 

Earl struggled to defend himself: “She was just a sympathetic 
ear. Someone kind to talk to when I was so low down. I couldn't tell 
you. I just couldn’t,” he confessed. She was unconvinced. 

“Liar, cheat,” she blurted out. They heard the door to the den 
open, then close. 

“Shh. Keep your voice down,” he cautioned. Bertha would not 
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be silenced. “You womanizer. Ain’t that just likea man, to go running 
into the arms of a huzzy at the first sign of trouble?” Bertha shouted, 
sarcasm overflowing, lacing her words. “Did it make you feel like a 
man, Mr. Daaaavis?” She said, dragging his name out for effect. 

“Bertha, please,” Earl pleaded. 

“Thate you. [hate you!” Bertha screamed, grabbing the forks and 
spoons left draining in the sink. Without warning, she threw them at 
him, pelting his face and body from every angle. “I hate you!” she 
yelled, sobbing uncontrollably and pounding both fists into his chest 
weakly. 

“Will you two stop this insane behavior?” Junior yelled, appear- 
ing in the kitchen door. Both Earl and Bertha froze. “I’m sick of 
listening to it,” Junior yelled at the top of his voice. 

“Mom, Pop. I don’t know what's going on here, but I need your 
help. This is me, your son, Junior talking. I have to report to Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina for active duty in ten days.” he said calmly. 

“What?” Bertha said incredulously. She instinctively grabbed 
for Earl, forgetting, for the moment all the fury that had just con- 
sumed her. 

“Sit down, Mom,” Junior said, guiding her quietly to a chair. “I 
didn’t want to worry you, so when I got the letter, I just took the next 
logical step and appealed to the draft board. They had the hearing 
today. I lost.” 

“Damn bastards,” Earl said, his hands itching to strike out at 
something. "And there ain’t a damn thing we can do about it,” he 
admitted. 

“Pop,” Junior said, “It’s six o’clock.” 

The three people looked into each other’s eyes and moved 
zombie-like toward the den, surrendering to the familiar call. Earl 
positioned himself in the Lazy Boy and pushed it back one notch with 
his shoulder. Bertha sat on the edge of the couch. Junior, taking his 
place on the floor, turned on the television. The anchorman began the 
newscast with a heavier than usual seriousness. 

“Today,” he reported, ”is surely one of the darkest in American 
history. An entire village of Vietnamese people has been slaughtered 
and American soldiers this time were the culprits.” 

The anchorman stumbled several times during the announce- 
ment, obviously departing from his script, seemingly preferring to 
search in his own soul for words to explain how the enemy had 
become the victim.The naked eye of the news camera panned the 
bloody, mangled bodies of brown, slant-eyed women and children. 
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American soldiers, not Communist insurgents, the anchorman ad- 
mitted, were being blamed for the atrocity. An elderly, balding 
Vietnamese man curled his thin body up on an uprooted tree and 
sobbed in the background while the square-jawed second lieutenant 
held his eyes glued to the microphone and struggled to explain to a 
foreign correspondent why Americans had spilled civilian blood. 

Suddenly, Earl could find no comfort in his recliner. He got up 
from his usual chair and joined his wife on the edge of the couch. 
They looked deeply into each other’s eyes. He reached out, cupped 
her hands gently in his and felt the softness. 
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Power in the Blood 


A lone figure made its way across the open field. Back slightly 
bent, arms folded tightly around a sweater wrapped snugly across a 
mound of dark breasts, the figure made a swish as it moved through 
the night air. The form was unmistakably that of awoman. A woman 
in a hurry. Not once slackening her pace and all but oblivious to the 
clods of dry soil chunking against the toes of her shoes, she never, 
even for an instant, stopped to realize that she could have taken an 
easier way home. The dirt, the dust, the sod. Most of that could have 
been avoided if she’d used the narrow road that encircled the field. 
Under normal circumstances, she would have headed in that direc- 
tion, almost instinctively. But tonight, even the lightning bugs and 
crickets must have sensed that Savannah Brown had a lot on her 
mind. 

She had broken a vow she made to herself long ago—a vow to 
never, never go to a root doctor. The decision to break that promise 
had weighed on her like a burden too heavy. But the deed was done. 
And she was heading home, back toward the little frame house that 
lay beyond the trees, the sanctuary she called home. There, maybe, 
she could make some sense out of the strange words Mama Nina had 
shared with her in the dark of her dimly lit bedroom. 

Mack, her husband of all these years, was involved in an affair 
with a woman young enough to be his daughter. All the signs were 
there. The late hours. Vague explanations of his whereabouts. And 
the faint smell of a woman’s perfume in his clothing. A disturbing 
image rose in her mind—her Mack, his dark loins wrapped tightly 
around another woman’s smooth, sweaty brown thighs. She tight- 
ened her fist, wanting to hit something, anything. Even her poetry 
had been small comfort to her under these circumstances. The poem 
she was writing for Sunday’s program was unfinished. The four 
short lines she had written lay limp on the pages of her notebook, 
lonely and mocking in their incompleteness. Yes, she had gone to the 
root doctor. She had no choice if she wanted to keep her family 
together. Mama Nina had been her last hope. 

For nearly thirty years, the old woman had remained a near 
institution in the little Mossy Point Community. She established her 
rights and privileges way back on the day she stopped little Juney 
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Johnson from foaming at the mouth, when the doctors had scratched 
their heads and found themselves without explanation or cure. Some 
said she learned her trade from her parents. They’d come to town 
long ago from the Jamaica Islands. Some said she was born with a 
caul over her face. Others, mostly in fun, declared that she must have 
made a pact with the devil since they’d never seen her in church. 
Whatever, they said, don’t matter, cause when anybody got in real 
low-down trouble, everybody said, “Go see Mama Nina. She'll help 
you.” 

The words Mama Nina whispered to her as she pressed the little 
bag of the smelly powder in her palm had not been comforting. That 
huzzy had worked roots on her Mack in the worse way. There could 
be only one explanation for the power she held over her Mack. 

Mama Nina had whispered, “It’s the blood.” 

“The blood?” Savannah had questioned. 

“Uh, huh,” Mama Nina had answered. “That girl’s done cooked 
your husband up a mess of steak broiled in her own menstrual 
blood.” 

Her menstrual blood! Savannah felt a wave of sickness pass over 
her. She remembered that her hand moved instinctively to cover her 
mouth, but nothing came up. Instead the sickness had just settled in 
the pit of her stomach, giving it a kind of bloated feeling. 

“They say that blood makes a man crazy. He would have to be 
mighty strong to break away from her clutches now,” Mama con- 
cluded, shaking her head sorrowfully, as she led Savannah to the 
door. Mama had offered only the tiny bag of powder as a last hope. 

It was nearly one a.m. when Savannah entered her yard. For an 
instant, the rambling sound coming from the driveway startled her. 

But she knew the sound of the old Chevy behind the flash of head 
lights that blinded her eyes as well as she knew her name. Mack 
Brown had decided to come in early tonight, she thought. 

“Where you been, woman?” he barked. She knew better than to 
ask where he had been. It would only start a fuss. 

“Just down the road a piece,” Savannah answered. She didn’t 
want him to suspect anything. 

“The children all right?” he asked, approaching. 

Savannah nodded affirmatively. Without another word, Mack 
walked past her up the steps. Savannah caught a whiff immediately 
of the perfume she had come to recognize . 

“God, give me strength,” she muttered to herself, as she entered 
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the door and went from room to room checking on her four children. 

“The little darlings look so peaceful,” she thought, as she listened 
for a second to the quiet chorus of snores issuing from the rooms. 

She changed quickly into her nightgown and lay down on the 
bed beside her husband. Mack was already asleep. The blood had 
been too much for his tired bones tonight , and as usual, there was no 
love left for her. 

Late into the night, as Savannah lay there on her side of the bed, 
thinking of Mama Nina and trying not to touch Mack’s body, her 
mind went back. She caught a fleeting image of a thin black girl child 
sitting between her parents in another dimly lit room of another root 
doctor’s house. The child’s troubled eyes spoke of desperation, a 
desperation she seemed to take on vicariously from the two anxious 
adults sitting beside her. 

Savannah had struggled for years to free herself from the igno- 
rant belief to which her parents had subscribed. Sister Claire. Doc 
Rambo. Priest John. Reb Walker. High Priestess. Palmist. Psychic 
Root Doctor. She had followed her parents to their houses dutifully 
without objection. The dark ancient faces of these spititual healers 
seemed to merge in her mind’s eye, their identities only distinguish- 
able by an odd head rag or a curiously designed ring. In guttural 
sounds, each had whispered their words of advice and pressed 
strange things into her parents’ palms. But each had failed to wipe 
the look of desperation from her mother and father’s tired, worn 
faces. 

She remembered the last time she had followed them. That night 
they had made the trip for her. It was the night after she had gone to 
see a real doctor. His words had been firm. 

“No doubt about it, Miss,” he said matter-of-factly. “You’re 
pregnant, all right.” 

Mama had cried uncontrollably as she told Doc Rambo of her 
baby’s plans for college, of that “dirty boy” Mack who had gotten 
her child in trouble. Her daughter planned to major in English and 
become a poet, Mama had announced to all the community people, 
always with a forced modesty. Now a baby would change all of that. 
None of the home remedies they pressed into her palm seemed to 
work, and Savannah’s belly swelled bigger as the long summer 
dragged on. Oh, Mack had done the right thing by her. He married 
her in early fall and they moved to the small farm house on a plot of 
land Mack inherited from his deceased parents. At first he seemed to 
love herand his new baby. Butsoon things changed and nothing ever 
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seemed to go right for them after that. 

Mama died suddenly the same year they got married. Those 
early years of struggling with Mack to keep the farm going had aged 
her. The first year, the drought came and the crops withered in the 
fields. An outbreak of blue mold destroyed the tobacco crop the 
second year. By the fourth year, Mack was convinced that there was 
no future for the small farmer in this part of the country. He grew 
weary and tired. 

When the new mill came to town and Mack was hired, his first 
inclination was to sell the farm to Mr. Sheffield, the local land 
speculator whom they had dubbed “The Octopus.” If a small farmer 
appeared to be in trouble, he could expect a friendly visit from Mr. 
Sheffield. He had acquired so much land so quickly that Savannah 
thought the analogy to the octopus appeared appropriate. His ten- 
tacles stretched far into the county. But Savannah had prevailed 
upon Mack to pay his debts and keep the land. He listened and the 
octopus went unfed. An uneasiness moved wave-like over her body. 
Through it all, she continued to write poetry. It kept her sane during 
the hard times. The back breaking farm workin those early years. The 
babies who came too fast and too frequently. Now the children were 
beginning to grow up and assume some of the responsibility. They 
had been poor at first, but things were picking up. With the raise 
Mack was promised at the mill, they might begin to turn things 
around. But, this fascination that Mack had developed for another 
woman worried her now. Lord knows she had seen enough root 
doctors. But Mama Nina had given her the powder to bring her Mack 
back to her arms. Tomorrow, she would test it out. 

Savannah rose long before the dawn, leaving Mack snoring, still 
on his side of the bed. The sun burned beneath the darkness of night. 
It was a good time to finish her poem. Her thoughts seemed to flow 
best in the kind of complete quiet that a house knows only before the 
world around it begins to stir. She had work to do. Reluctantly, she 
opened her notebook and read the four lines she had written over a 
week ago: 


“Tam the life-giver of an ageless nation. 
Hear my words. I am with you always. 
Feel me flowing, pulsating, churning. 
[run warm through your bulging veins.” 
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She scribbled a few notes on the page. Nothing she wrote seemed 
to drive the poem in the direction she desired. She wanted the poem 
to be uplifting, but no words came to her. She would write, she 
thought, as she felt at this moment. She would write a poem about 
pain. And the words began to flow. 

By sunrise, Savannah’s poem was complete. She reviewed it 
three times. “There,” she thought, “I’m satisfied with it.” Now to get 
breakfast for the children. 

As she stirred the glob of scrambled eggs, she felt the bloat in her 
stomach sit up and roll over on its side. She had felt it first when 
Mama Nina told her of ”the blood.” Had the horror of those words 
brought that feeling to her? Was there some physical ailment about 
to consume her or was she simply stressed beyond the breaking 
point? There was no time to diagnose causes. She had work to do. 
Stirring the grits one last time, she headed to the bedrooms to wake 
the children. She shook each one gently, Susie on the shoulder, 
Rodney on the arm, Daisy, then Johnny. 

“Get up, sleepyhead,” she called, giving Johnny a playful wallop 
on his bottom. 

“Aw, Mama,” said Daisy, still groggy. 

“Do we have to, Ma?” pleaded Rodney, who never seemed to get 
enough sleep even if he slept all day and night. 

“Yes, you have to.” 

She herded them into the kitchen, cautioning each not to wake 
their father, who was still snoring in the nearby bedroom. Finishing 
their meal, the children assembled in the yard. Savannah burst 
through the back door and instructed them to follow her. It was about 
a ten minute walk to the small community center where she volun- 
teered her time each week. The center was an extension of her church. 
Her work with the children made her feel she was somehow molding 
Christian lives. 

Going to center had been good for them, Savannah thought, as 
she walked briskly. And it had been good for her. The Center 
Director, Mr. Bishop, had praised her for her work with the youth 
group. She had loved it. And besides, it took her mind off her 
personal troubles. 

“Yes sirree, Miss Brown,” he had said, his old bald head wob- 
bling from side to side in its characteristic manner. “You sho' know 
how to work with children. Should have been a speech teacher or a 
theater director! Bless you, child,” Mr. Bishop insisted, patting her 
lightly on the shoulder. 
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“How could he know?” she thought. All she ever wanted to be 
was a poet. Lord knows she had her work cut out for her with this 
Black History program. Her own children knew their songs and 
poems. She had gone over their recitations with them time and time 
again. She couldn’t say as much for the other children, however. 
Daisy, her baby girl, would recite “The Negro Speaks of Rivers.” 
Since Rodney had the best voice, she had asked him to sing “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot.” Susie, her oldest, would do “The Creation,” 
since it was the longest piece. And for little Johnny, she had saved her 
favorite, Claude McKay’s “If We Must Die.” 

She enjoyed teaching the children about their heritage through 
songs and poems. Since the schools in the South had been integrated, 
they got so little of their own culture in the classrooms. White folks’ 
textbooks, by white authors, were taught by white teachers, she 
complained to Mack. Her own children must have sensed how much 
it meant to her. They had practiced each day just to please her, the 
older ones helping the younger ones until all could recite perfectly. 
Even Mack had seemed proud of them and promised to come. The 
bloat in her stomach moved over. At her side, the children romped 
and played as they neared the center parking lot. 

“Betcha can’t beat me to the steps,” Rodney yelled. The others 
dashed off behind him, their little feet barely touching the ground as 
they raced along the road. Ahead, the neighborhood children had 
already gathered. They were waiting for her. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Brown,” they called, almost in unison. 

“Good morning, children,” she rejoined. “Let’s get inside and 
start our practice. We have a lot to do. The program is tomorrow 
evening, you know.” She led them into the auditorium of the Center 
and got them seated. Today, she would act as mistress of ceremony. 

“At this time,” Savannah spoke in her best public voice, "we will 
hear “The Creation’ as recited by Susie Brown.” 

Susie began: “And God stepped out on space,/ And he looked 
around and said,/I’m lonely—/T’Il make mea world./ And faras the 
eye of God could see/darkness covered everything,/ blacker than a 
hundred midnights/down in a cypress swamp...” With her strong 
voice, resounding throughout the church, Susie completed the ora- 
tion without a single mistake. 

Savannah spoke: "Next we will have a recitation by Wallace 
Powell.” Little Wallace stumbled through Dunbar’s “We Wear the 
Mask,” and later Andrew Martin left out a whole verse of ”When 
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Malindy Sings.” Savannah tried not to get too upset, as practice was 
nearing an end. 

“The last recitation is by Mary Freeman,” Savannah announced. 
Suddenly, she felt so tired. She straightened up and signaled to Mary 
to stand in front of the audience. Mary began. 

“I will recite an original poem...by Mrs. Savannah...uh... Brown,” 
she said. Savannah sensed immediately that Mary’s verbal skills 
were weak. In spite of her ill-preparation, Mary proceeded: 


“Tam the life-giver of an ageless nation. 
Hear my words. For... am...uh, with you...uh always. 
Feel me, flowing, uh...pul...sating...” 


Mary’s words trailed off like a broken record, confirming 
Savannah’s fears that the child had no aptitude for oral interpreta- 
tion. No sense of drama. 

“No! No! No!” Savannah called from the corner of the room. 
“Mary, honey, the rest of the poem goes like this: ‘Irun warm through 
your bulging veins...’ Mary, Isee you need more practice. Come with 
me, “ Savannah commanded. 

Mary lowered her head. Savannah held her gingerly by the 
shoulders and led her to the privacy of the next room. She peeped her 
head through the door and spoke to her oldest daughter. 

“Susie, go over that song again with the younger boys," Savan- 
nah coaxed, then turned her attention to Mary. 

“Now, start at the beginning, Mary," Savannah urged. Mary 
stumbled through the poem several times. Each time Savannah was 
unsatisfied. 

“Again, Mary,” Savannah said. “Again and again until you get 
it right.” 

Finally, Mary had rehearsed enough that Savannah felt confident 
in bringing her before the group. She motioned to her to take her 
position at the podium. The little girl began to recite. The first two 
lines came out strong. Suddenly, Mary stood speechless, her mouth 
hanging open. A hush fell over the church. The child froze com- 
pletely. She covered her face to hide the embarrassment. 

Savannah recognized stage fright when she saw it. Reprimand- 
ing the nervous child would do her no good. Savannah would try 
another approach. 

“Here, let me show you how it’s done,” Savannah said, examin- 
ing the face of the frightened child. Savannah repeated the title of the 
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poem in a monotone: 
“The Life-giver® 


“Tam the life-giver of an ageless nation. 
Hear my words. For I am with you always. 
Feel me flowing, pulsating, churning, 

I run warm through your bulging veins.” 


But by the time she began the second verse, the words began to 
touch her deeply: 


“T rode an elephant with Hannibal when he crossed 
the snow-capped peaks of the mighty Alps, 

I took up a shield and fought with Shaka on 
the burning plains of Zulaland. 

I lay beside a trembling warrior in the stinking 
bowels of a freighter en route to foreign shores. 

Feel me flowing, pulsating, churning, 
I run warm through your bulging veins. 

I crossed the galaxy with the North Star as Harriet Tubman 
beat a path across an angry land. 

I searched the dump piles of Daytona Beach with Miss 
Bethune for tacks and boards to start a college. 

I touched the lips of Thurgood Marshall and realigned the 
scales of justice with my fingertip. 

Feel me flowing, pulsating, churning, 
I run warm through your bulging veins.” 


Savannah's voice took ona deep, far away, resonant quality. She 
remembered her trip to Mama Nina's. Her husband's unfaithfulness. 
Writing the poem had been acathartic act,a temporary relief from the 
frustrations of her own existence. Reciting the poem brought all of 
that into focus. Savannah's face became strangely contorted, with 
each word that she spoke. Her muscles tightened and she crouched 
low, grabbing her stomach to contain the pain that always settled in 
the pit. As if lifted by the words of the poem, she clenched her fists 
and thrust her shoulders upwards in a singular dramatic gesture. 
Her words rang out: 


“T birthed a boy named Martin, 
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fed him the bread of life 
and marched beside him, 
through the streets of Montgomery, Harlem and Watts. 

I prayed with four girls in a Birmingham church, heard their 
cries and felt their pain. 

I searched the alleys of Soweto for Mandela and found him, 
behind prison walls too weak to hold him captive, 
too fragile to keep his spirit bound. 


Savannah went on reciting, oblivious to the sudden stillness 
around her, oblivious too to the eyes of the children glued to her 
performance. Tears filled the corners of her eyes as she prepared for 
the last stanza. Squaring her shoulders and reaching out her hand in 
a final dramatic flourish, she continued: 


“Though your head hangs low in the valley of death, 
and the black blood crusts and cakes 
upon your ebony limbs, 

Look upon my works and devour chance despair, for 
Tam with you till the ends of the earth. 
Iam the life-giver of an ageless nation. 

Feel me flowing, pulsating, churning, 
Running warm through your bulging veins.” 


The last word uttered, Savannah slumped to the floor, overcome 
by her own despair. The clamor of the children brought her back to 
consciousness. Turning quickly, she caught a glimpse of the chil- 
dren, standing and applauding. Some of them were still whistling to 
signal their approval of her performance. Slightly embarrassed by all 
the attention, Savannah rose and straightened her body, as if to get 
a grip on herself. 

“Okay, children, let’s go home now,“she said, catching her 
breath. “I want to see you all at the church promptly at three o’clock 
for the program,” she cautioned. "And you must all know your 
recitations.” The children rushed ahead of her, pushing and shoving 
their way through the doors. She gathered her own and went home, 
exhausted by the morning’s activities. 

Savannah fixed her dinner early that evening. She fed the chil- 
dren and got them tucked into bed before she prepared the special 
steak for Mack. She sprinkled the powder Mama Nina had given her 
generously over the raw meat and popped it into the oven. Mama 
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had assured her that the taste of meat would not be altered by the 
powdery addition. Later, she watched her husband out of the corner 
of her eye as he consumed the food eagerly, thankful for his hearty 
appetite. She was waiting. Would he go out tonight to be with that 
woman again? Or would the powder begin to work? If he went, she’d 
be back where she started. 

“Mack, honey,” she cooed, “I thought we might watch that 
special program you wanted to see on T. V. after supper.” 

“No time,” Mack growled, “I got to be somewhere by 7:00.” 

“Mack,” Savannah insisted, “I really want to talk to you about 
us.” 

“What about ‘us?’”” Mack asked, with a trace of sarcasm. 

“We don’t seem as close as we once were,” she said softly. 
“What's wrong between us?” 

“Well, it just may be that your appointment book is too full, 
Savannah,” he added. “With your poetry, the children, the commu- 
nity center and this house, you can’t seem to work in any time for me, 
can you?” 

Savannah was stunned. His words slapped her in the face and 
she was powerless to speak. He brushed past her, going out the door. 
He cranked up the car and was gone. Tears streamed down her 
cheeks. She found herself fighting to contain the anger. Mama Nina 
is a quack, just like all the others, she thought. Nobody can help me, 
she concluded. Nobody. She wept uncontrollably. She had to talk to 
somebody. She would go to Mama Nina one last time. Perhaps she 
had not sprinkled enough powder on his food. Maybe Mama could 
give her something stronger. 

She grabbed her sweater, closed the door behind her and walked 
briskly across the field. Then she started to run, tears blinding her 
eyes as she stumbled through the moonlit night. Up ahead, she could 
see Mama Nina rocking peacefully on her porch. Bertha staggered to 
the edge of the rocker and fell on her knees before the old woman. 

“What is it, child?” questioned Mama, patting Savannah's head 
as she sat at the old woman’s knee. 

“He’s gone to her again, Mama. Help me, please, help me,” 
Savannah pleaded. Her sobs had turned to a kind of wailing sound. 

“Stop that crying and tell Mama everything,” she said gently. 
Mama brushed the tears from her eyes and sat her in a chair. 
Savannah sniffed. Slowly, the words poured from her. She told 
Mama how Mack had accused her of neglecting him. About his 
leaving that night without explanation. She told her about how he 
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slept so still on his side of the bed. When she calmed down, she also 
told her about the program, about rehearsing with little Mary. They 
even laughed about how the children had applauded her perfor- 
mance. Mama listened patiently, comforting her when she spoke of 
Mack, smiling when she talked about other things. 

“Mama, what can I do?” Savannah asked, reminding her of the 
real reason she was there. 

“This thing with this woman,” Mama spoke deliberately, “is 
getting you down, child. You can’t let it do that. Let me ask you 
something,” Mama continued softly. “Your husband feeds you and 
the chillens, don’t he?” 

Savannah said “Yes.” 

“He keep a roof over your head, don’t he?” Mama chimed in, 
barely waiting for Savannah to finish. 

“Yes,” Savannah answered. 

“He come home every night, don’t he?” she asked, in a deliber- 
ately rhetorical tone. 

Savannah nodded affirmatively. 

“Then hush yo' mouth, child, and just stand and wait,” Mama 
concluded. 

Savannah was not convinced. She would try one more time to 
make her point. 

“But that hussy’s power over him is too strong,” she cried. 
Mama rose, took the distraught woman by the shoulders and shook 
her firmly. 

“T want you to put away this self-pity. Just let the love flow out 
of you and spread it all around,” the old woman advised. 

“In you is the strength, child. In you is the power.” With those 
words, the old lady walked inside the house, leaving her alone on the 
darkened porch. She stood there in a stupor fora moment, shaken by 
the firmness of the old woman’s last words. Then she walked slowly 
across the field toward home. 

The weather was perfect for the Sunday evening program, Sa- 
vannah thought. Thesun beamed down brightly througha cloudless 
sky. “Hurry up, Mama and Daddy,” Susie called as Mack and 
Savannah came up the church steps. “The program is about to start.” 
She and Mack made a striking couple as they entered the community 
center. The two slipped quietly into their seats. Mack had been so 
slow to dress, and they were just about late. But at least he had come, 
she thought, shrugging off the slight irritation. At least he had come. 
Perhaps there would be no quick fix to their problem. Yes. It would 
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take time and patience. She nodded and smiled to the familiar faces 
around her, individually acknowledging each. First to the right, then 
the left. They were all there—the older ladies and men from the 
community, the church goers, some townspeople and, of course, Mr. 
Bishop. 

“My, don’t those chillens look nice,” she heard someone say 
nearby. Savannah smiled approvingly at the group of neatly-dressed, 
freshly-scrubbed youngsters seated in the reserved seats near the 
podium. 

Susie went first with “The Creation." She was consistent, not a 
single mistake. Savannah beamed with pride as she squeezed Mack’s 
hand, momentarily forgetting their personal troubles. He smiled at 
her and squeezed back. 

The remaining children came forth, one after the other, each 
rising at the sound of his name. Little Wallace Powell stood straight, 
shoulders back, and recited “We Wear the Mask” with flawless 
detail. Andy Martin remembered every verse of “When Malindy 
Sings.” Mary Freeman’s was the last name to be called. 

The child walked to her appointed position. The bloat in 
Savannah’s stomach turned over. Mary got through the first two 
lines without a hitch. Then, Savannah saw a change come over her. 
Mary’s voice took a deep, far-away, resonant quality as the words 
issued from her tiny mouth. Her face became contorted. As the child 
spoke on, she crouched low and grabbed her stomach. 

Savannah could have sworn she saw tears in the girl’s eyes when 
she said: 


“Look upon my works and devour chance despair, for 
Iam with you till the ends of the earth. 
I am the life-giver of an ageless nation. 

Feel me flowing, pulsating, churning, 
Running warm through your bulging veins.” 


And then she dropped to the floor with a thud. 

The audience erupted with thunderous applause. Savannah 
grinned so hard her lips got stuck on her gums. As she listened to the 
applause and saw the look of gratitude on the faces of the parents in 
the audience, the words of Mama Nina came back to her. “In you is 
the strength, child. In you is the power.” 

The children lined up to take their final bow. Without warn- 
ing, Mary Freeman broke line and came directly to where Savannah 
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was seated. “Come on, Mrs. Brown,” she said. “It’s time for you to 
take your bow.” As she followed Mary to the podium, the audience 
rose with applause more thunderous than before. 

She searched the audience for Mack’s face. When she found it, 
their eyes met, and she felt the love flow out of her across the room 
to him. Then, Mr. Bishop’s voice rose above the clamor, “Let’s have 
another round of applause for Miss Brown and the wonderful work 
she has done with the children.” She bowed her head to acknowledge 
their gratitude. 

When the applause tapered off and she returned to her seat, she 
took her place beside her husband. He reached for her hand and 
squeezed it. “You’re pretty special, did you know that?” he said. 
Savannah smiled modestly and moved her hand to her stomach. To 
her amazement, the bloat was gone. At that magic moment, she felt 
a calm come over her that she had not known for days. 
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Pyramids In the Harbor 


The sailboats, schooners and yachts rocked gently in the clear, 
quiet waters of Montego Bay. Tall masts from the sleek sailboats 
dotted the waterscape as they jutted out over the harbor. The water 
was cool and calm, but the air in the restaurant hung heavy with heat 
and moisture. It was muggy. The Baltimorean sat at his table alone 
by the window and looked out over the bay. He shifted his position 
in the seat several times and mopped the perspiration from his brow 
with the slightly soiled handkerchief that he snatched periodically 
from his left coat pocket. 

The restaurant was not crowded tonight. Several couples, lovers © 
no doubt, dined quietly and talked softly. The lighting was low. He 
was waiting for Sahara. She was not usually late. 

Within minutes she appeared in the doorway. The couples who 
dined ever so quietly, momentarily punctuated their conversations. 
All eyes turned sedately toward the tall, strikingly beautiful woman 
who glided gracefully to his table. 

“Sahara, darling, it’s so wonderful to see you,” he said, kissing 
her gently. 

“Yes, love, [have missed you so terribly. How have you been?” 

“Things are going great, actually,” he added. 

“So when does the fashion house open?” the girl asked. 

“I’m shooting for mid-July. The paperwork is a bitch.” 

“Who's your lawyer?” 

“Marv Grady of Grady, Pinkerton and Harris, downtown on St. 
Paul’s Place. He’s giving me my money’s worth.” 

“You certainly sound as if you have everything under control.” 

“T did until now. That was why I simply had to see you. Thanks 
for flying to Jamaica to meet me.” 
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“What do you mean? Why do you need to see me now?” 

“You indicated that you are having second thoughts about us, 
and that just blew me away,” he said. 

Sahara stroked her temples and gazed blankly through the 
porthole-shaped window toward the lights in the dimly lit harbor. 

“You must understand that [have a plan that is so foolproof that 
it has to work,” he said, masking his excitement beneath a veneer of 
calm. 

“Tell me about your fantastic plan. Is there more than what 
you've already shared with me?” 

“I’ve come up with an angle for cross-over appeal.” 

“Cross-over. What do you mean?” 

“Her name’s Beryl. Beryl Rasheedah.” 

“Who?” 

“T ran into her in Baltimore. She’s an Arab model and would be 
a perfect complement to you.” 

“A complement?” 

“Yeah, don’t you see. With you and Beryl, two great models, one 
Arab and one black, we could really draw in all the buyers from 
across the U.S. and maybe even the world.” 

Sahara’s cigarette trembled, almost imperceptibly, in her long, 
thin fingers. Then she placed it firmly on the corner of the ashtray 
she’d been using. 

“Tm not familiar with her work. Wherever did you find her?” 

“In Baltimore. She’s done all of her modeling in the states.” 

“It's not surprising then with such limited exposure that I have 
not heard the name.” 

“Beryl says the sky’s the limit, the way she sees it. She thinks we'll 
be able to pull in the entire wholesale, high fashion market in no 
time...on the east coast, for sure.” 

“Sounds like the stuff dreams are made of,” the girl said. 

“Sahara, I’ll be leaving for Paris in the morning to make my final 
orders.” 

“Who will you see?” the girl asked. 

“Lazarus, Miguel de Luis, Pierre Stephon. I have appointments 
to see the city’s top designers. Please say you are with me on this.” 

“Do you really want me for me?” she asked. 

“Of course, I want you and need you. It’s always been special 
between us. For sure.” 

“There has been a new development,” Sahara said. “Vogue de 
Paris wants me to model in Venice for their Spring issue.” 
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“Oh, they do? Great.” 

“They say the assignment will last for at least two months.” 

“Two months. But what about us?” 

“It’s a wonderful opportunity.” 

“But you've had international exposure. What you need is some 
assignments stateside. You've yet to make the cover of Bazaar or 
Chic.” 

"And you can help me get that exposure?” 

“I'm beginning to set up the contacts in the states to make it 
happen.” 

“Tell me how it will be,” the girl urged. 

“We'll open in July with the latest line. Only a select, east coast 
clientele will be invited. You'll be gorgeous, for sure.” 

“Gorgeous to whom?” 

“To everybody. We'll tap the best American buyers first. And 
that will be our entry to the whole American market, the world 
market, maybe?” 

“IT mean us. How will it be with us?” 

“Oh, us. Only the best. Sardie’s for breakfast. The theatre, the 
symphony, and only the exclusive parties. Whatever will make you 
happy.” 

“But can I afford to pass up Vogue de Paris? It’s a choice assign- 
ment.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This assignment could be it for me. Elizabeth and Segunde are 
the only black models to make that cover.” 

“You're better than they are. You don’t need Vogue de Paris.” 

“That has yet to be proven.” 

“With American exposure on top of your past experience, you 
will have it all. For sure.” 

Sahara lit a cigarette. She puffed wistfully. The crowd in the 
restaurant had begun to thin out. Only she and the Baltimorean 
remained. It was getting late. The waiters busied themselves with 
gathering the dishes from the table. 

“How long will we need to do the shows before the business 
stabilizes?” she asked. 

"About a year. By then we will have established relationships 
with the creme de la creme of the fashion industry.” 

"And then where would we be?” 

“On top of the world.” 

“And where will I be?” 
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“Where you belong, on top, too. The queen.” 

“Your queen?” 

“For sure.” 

Discreetly, Sahara leaned her face gently against his lips to 
receive a kiss. He smiled. The air had become more humid. He 
reached for his handkerchief and wiped away the beads of moisture 
that gathered on his forehead. 

“Let’s have a nice cold drink to end the evening,” he said. “What 
will it be?” 

“T’ll have something fancy. A Tahitian Delight perhaps.” 

He summoned the waiter with a flick of his wrist; “Bring the lady 
a Tahitian Delight and make that a bourbon for me.” 

“T have so many dreams for us, Sahara.” 

“Dreams have a way of controlling us in ways we don’t always" 
understand,” she continued. 

“Not if you know where you’re going and how you're going to 
get there.” 

“Aren't those masts on the sailboats just gorgeous in the twilight? 
They look like white, cloth pyramids,” she said, her voice rising, her 
words suspended in midair as if they were in search of an answer to 
an unasked question. 

“Yeah, for sure,” he conceded. “If you say so.” 

“Reminds me of the French Riveria just before nightfall. Don’t 
you think?” 

“Puts me in the mind of the Baltimore Harbor. Speaking of 
Baltimore. That’s where you belong, you know, with me. We could 
be so good together.” 

The blankness returned to Sahara’s smooth, dusky face. Her 
long, dark lashes all but hid the faraway look in her eyes. 

“Can you hold on a few minutes while I call to confirm my 
airline reservations? Go ahead and order another round.” 

“Of course.” 

“T want to enjoy my last drink without worrying about whether 
I'll be able to get out of here tomorrow,” he said. 

“Surely, I’ll handleit.” The Baltimorean brushed a kiss across her 
face as he slipped from his seat and hurried away. 

Sahara watched him walk to the phone and dial. Lifting her 
bejeweled finger, she signaled to the waiter. He came at once. This 
time she would try a bourbon, she thought. In a voice barely above 
a whisper, she gave him their order. She lit another cigarette. Then 
she found her eyes being drawn through the window to the stately 
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sails fluttering in the soft harbor breeze. They really do look like 
white pyramids, she thought to herself. And they are beautiful. 
When the Baltimorean returned, Sahara tilted her head and 
smiled as brightly as she could. Tears shimmered precariously in the 
corners of her eyes. 
“Are you Okay? “ he asked 
“Yes, of course. Let’s have a toast—to dreams.” 
“To shooting for the stars,” he added. 
“For sure,” she said. 
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The Gift 


Sneaking around was not Jamal’s usual way. And going back on 
a promise, even one he had made to himself, was totally out of 
character for him. He had promised himself two years before on the 
day of his adoption that he would never set foot on the grounds of 
Shortfield Hall again. 

In truth, Jamal knew that he had been one of the lucky ones—an 
African-American boy adopted at age ten, a great mom and dad, a 
ten-speed bike and a room all to his own. 

But he was making a return visit to “The Crypt,” the name the 
other children had taught him to call his orphanage home long before 
he could say his own name properly. In truth, the orphanage had 
none of the dungeon-like qualities the children ascribed to it. It was 
clean, the food was edible, and they were well cared for. It was just 
that every child longed for a real home with real live parents. 

Only desperation could have prompted the boy to take the ten 
mile trip by bike on a godforsaken night like this. And only a real 
friend like Sonny would have agreed to come along to keep him 
company even if he didn’t really understand the purpose of his 
mission. 

The air around them hung heavy with moisture, and heat rose up 
from the pavement in waves, stinging the linings of their nostrils. 
Thunder rumbled in the distance and intermittently, bright patches 
flickered across the sky like the sequenced bulbs on a Christmas tree. 

The highway was virtually deserted except for occasional pass- 
ing motorists who must have thought it strange to see two boys 
coming out of the blackness of night in the middle of nowhere on 
bicycles at that hour. Lights from approaching cars always caught 
them off guard, temporarily blinding them. Motorists slowed a bit as 
they passed, their faces long with the kind of pity we usually reserve 
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for unprotected travelers about to get caught in a downpour. 

“Hurry up,” Jamal called to his friend. “You'd better pump it up 
if we’re going to get there before it rains.” 

“Okay man, I'm pushing is it as fast as I can,” Sonny said, 
temporarily irritated by Jamal’s insistence. Steadying the bike as 
best he could, Sonny slapped wildly at the menacing mosquitoes that 
droned lazily around his face. 

“Man, you know we’ve got no business on a dark deserted road 
this late at night, “ Sonny said, raising his voice to be heard above the 
shrill sounds of the wind racing through the spokes of the wheels 
beneath him. 

“What are you talking about?” Jamal questioned. He sensed 
from Sonny’s irregular breathing that he was beginning to tire. 

“You heard that one of the ‘Lost Ones’ escaped from prison 
today?” Sonny said, his legs trembling as he forced the pedals 
downward with each breath. 

“No, I didn’t see the news,” Jamal answered, fear rising in his 
voice. “That’s scary. What did they say about him?” 

“The typical profile—high school dropout. A record of disrup- 
tive behavior going way back. He’s from the southside. There are not 
many of them these days, but the few still alive are real hoodlums,” 
Sonny said, as if to lay the subject to rest on a philosophical note. 

Jamal did not answer. His mind traveled back to the day he left 
Shortfield. He remembered the long, hopeless faces of his friends as 
they lined up one by one to say good-bye. He recalled too the strange 
feeling of betrayal that consumed him as he peered out from the back 
window of his father’s car and watched them recede into the dis- 
tance. Why had he been so lucky? He was one of the older boys—the 
least likely to be adopted—the least of the least, so to speak. 

Mrs. Treadway seemed disconcerted by his silence as they rode 
the ten miles into the city. He had not trained himself to call her 
mother then. 

“Don’t be sad, Jamal. You'll be happy with us. We’ve always 
wanted a son like you,” she said. She could not have understood that 
his thoughts at that moment had little to do with them. Calling Jamal 
back from his thoughts, Sonny muttered something unintelligible as 
he trailed him, still peddling steadily. 

“Ah, man, I told you this was a bad idea,” said Sonny, poking out 
his lips in frustration. “What can old man Pater tell you anyway?” 

Jamal did not answer. Mr. Pater, the only live-in-male counselor, 
had been his only real adult friend at Shortfield. He was a giant of a 
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man, about six feet six with high cheek bones and an angular face. He 
was heavy set, but he could never have been a basketball player. He 
was too gentle for anything so physical. Mr. Pater was a loner. He 
never spoke of any family, but he was not a lonely man. Each time a 
new boy came to the orphanage, Mr. Pater’s family increased by one. 

It never bothered Jamal that Mr. Pater smelled of alcohol or that 
the other staff members snickered about his drinking problem. Jamal 
only remembered the comic books Mr. Pater gave him when he first 
learned to read, the baseball glove he gave him for his seventh 
birthday and the many trips they went on to the movies and the zoo. 
“Just to give you a little exposure,” Mr. Pater would say. 

No matter where they signed out to go, Mr. Pater always took a 
detour to Zak’s, his favorite bar on the edge of town; Jamal some- 
times waited for him in the car for hours. 

But Jamal never felt abandoned because predictably at about 
11:30, he would catch a glimpse of the big, lumbering man weaving 
his way slowly toward the car. Though it was always obvious that 
Mr. Pater was totally intoxicated, he never fell down. And Jamal 
knew better than to try to help him into the car. Mr. Pater was such 
a proud man, he would have resented Jamal’s help. Though Mr. 
Pater wasa lushand a proud lush, to be sure, he was not stupid. Once 
in the car, he would turn to Jamal and say: “Tonight, my boy, we will 
continue our driving lessons. Move over to the driver’s side.” 

Jamal knew that was his cue to take the wheel if both of them were 
to return to Shortfield in one piece. And that was how Jamal learned 
to drive at the tender age of eight. 

Mr. Pater had handled Jamal’s adoption. When he first told the 
boy about his prospects for adoption, Jamal was overjoyed. Real 
parents and a real home, he had thought, tears welling in his eyes. 
At first, Mr. Pater seemed strangely apprehensive about the adop- 
tion. But his heart too had melted once he met Jamal’s new parents 
and saw how deeply they wanted a son to love. 

“Jamal, I’m getting tired,” Sonny pleaded, calling his friend back 
to the reality of their present situation. “Can’t we take a break?” he 
said, wiping the beads of sweat from his forehead and upper lip. “1 
need some time to scratch these bug bites,” he added. 

“Okay, maybe we can rest, but just fora moment,” Jamal reluc- 
tantly consented. The boys pumped the brakes on their bicycles and 
slowed to a stop. Sonny caught his breath and then turned his 
attention to an affected area on his forearm, scratching it so vigor- 
ously that the skin broke. Then he lowered his puckered lips to the 
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tiny, bright drop of blood that bubbled up on his arm, as if to kiss 
away the pain. Jamal thought he resembled a puppy licking his 
wounds. 

“Let’s examine the situation,” Sonny continued, almost analyti- 
cally. “Have you asked your parents if you can sign up at Mount 
Calvary? Have you explained the consequences if they refuse to 
allow you to do so? I mean you will be twelve years old tomorrow. 
Time is running out.” 

“I know, and if I’m to ever bea real man, I can’t lose out on going 
through the rite of passage. If I miss that, I’ll become one of the ‘Lost 
Ones,’ and I couldn’t bear that. I’d rather die first.” 

“Oh, you don’t mean that, Jamal. I tell you the only thing to do is 
to sit down with your parents and explain the situation.” 

“T tell you; they wouldn’t understand. All of these years, they 
have said over and over that they think it’s an idea whose time has 
passed.” The training we will give you will be quite enough, his 
father had insisted. 

“Don’t they know it’s expected—that all our friends will be 
‘crossing over’ inchurches all over the city. Don’t they know it’s your 
only hope?” 

“They don’t see it that way. It’s okay, Sonny. Stop worrying. Mr. 
Pater will know what to do.” 

“Well, one thing’s for sure,” Sonny continued. “You don’t have 
much time. The Council of Elders meets to accept candidates for the 
next cycle tomorrow night. But they won’t let you enter the program 
if you don’t have your parents’ consent and support.” 

The rain had slacked up a bit. Soon, Jamal could see Shortfield 
Hall in the distance, standing in bold relief against the darkness. The 
lights from the lamp posts on the grounds lit up the sky like the 
firmament. He hoped Mr. Pater had not ventured out to his favorite 
watering hole on tonight of all nights. Not when he needed his advice 
so desperately. 

Once inside the gate, Jamal and Sonny walked in the light to the 
large oaken door that opened to his past. A stern looking woman 
opened the door. 

“May [help you boys?” she said. Jamal did not recognize her. She 
must be new, he thought. He had been gone for two years. 

“Mighty late to come calling at an orphanage,” she added. 

“Yes, ma‘am,” Jamal said politely. “But it is important. We’ve 
come to see Mr. Pater. Is he in?” 

“Yes, [believe so. Follow me.” Jamal’s eyes brightened as he fell 
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in step behind the buxom, stone-faced lady. Sonny followed duti- 
fully. 

Jamal did not need her to show him to Mr. Pater’s room. He knew 
the way like the back of his hand. He rapped softly on the door as the 
stern-faced woman disappeared down another hallway. 

“Mr. Pater, may I come in? “ Jamal called, after knocking twice. 

“Why, Jamal, my boy,” Mr. Pater said, appearing at the door in 
a rumpled houserobe and familiar, fuzzy brown bedroom shoes. 
“What brings you here on a night like tonight?” Mr. Pater’s brow 
wrinkled for a moment, a look Jamal knew well. 

“Mr. Pater, this is my friend, Sonny.” 

After exchanging greetings, Mr. Pater asked, half seriously, half 
in jest, “You boys aren’t running away from anything, are you?” 

“Mr. Pater, I have a real problem, and I need your help. May we 
come in?” 

Jamal told him the whole story. Piece by piece. He shared with his 
old friend his fears and anxieties about coming into manhood, talked 
of his mounting lists of questions about his parents, but mostly he 
spoke of his wish to participate in Mount Calvary’s “crossing over” 
and his need for the kind of guidance that would come from going 
through a rite of passage program. He rattled on from one subject to 
the next. 

“Slow down, my boy,” the old man interrupted. 

“Mr. Pater, will you talk to my father?” he pleaded. “He would 
listen to you. I know he would.” 

“Of course, my son,” he answered. Mr. Pater had never used the 
words “my son” with him. 

Only then did he notice that Sonny had left the room. Having this 
kind of heart to heart talk with Mr. Pater at that time of the night had 
seemed so right, so comfortable, so familiar, that he didn’t even 
notice Sonny ‘s absence. Sonny would be fine, he concluded, so sure 
he was of his level-headed friend. 

The big man settled his huge body into the chair and rubbed his 
bearded chin slowly. Then he spoke cautiously. 

“I was afraid it would come to this, Jamal,” he said softly. “When 
I discovered that the Treadways were a white couple, I feared there 
was much they would not understand about raising a black male 
child. But there was so much love and potential there...” Mr. Pater 
stopped short. 

And they have been good parents,” Jamal insisted. 
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“But you see, my boy, they have a limited understanding of the 
Afro-centric world view. How could they see the relationship be- 
tween what they call a 'silly, primitive ritual' and your spiritual and 
physical development, indeed your very survival? How could they 
understand the legacy of a culture from which they are so far 
removed?” 

“But surely they must know that the “Lost Ones’ are what they 
are because they missed out on it,” Jamal added. 

“Yes, but sometimes, it’s difficult even for adults to understand 
that which lies outside the psychology of their own experience 
and...” 

Mr. Pater stopped in mid-sentence, disturbed by a soft knocking 
at his door. 

“Just a minute!” he yelled. “Another visitor so late at night,” he 
murmured, hurrying across the room. Jamal waited while he opened 
the door. Then there was only quiet. The silence was so long and so 
loud that it caught the boy’s attention. He whirled around to face the 
door. 

“Mom, Dad, what are you doing here?” Jamal asked, startled by 
their presence. 

Mrs. Treadway scurried toward him, with outstretched arms. 
She kissed him gently on the forehead. Jamal could tell she had been 
crying. “Oh, Jamal, we’ve been so worried about you,” she said. 

Mr. Treadway chimed in: “You boys puta real scare into us. Glad 
you're all right.” 

“Mr. Pater, you're a real friend, but we'd better be taking these 
boys in now.” Jamal’s face fell. “Yes, father,” he said, as if out of 
obligation. 

“Look up, Jamal,” Mr. Treadway continued, “You boys need a 
good night’s sleep if you’re going to face the Council of Elders 
tomorrow night.” 

Jamal streched his lips into a wide grin. He gave his mom a big 
bear hug, shook hands with his father and Mr. Pater. He even shook 
hands with Sonny. Jamal hadn't felt like this since Mr. Pater gave him 
that baseball glove for his seventh birthday. 

They said good night to Mr. Pater. Walking briskly to the parking 
lot, Mr. Treadway gestured toward the trunk of the car. “Time to put 
the bikes away, boys,” he said, roping them in securely. 

“This beats peddling back into town, eh, Sonny?” Mr. Treadway 
teased. 

"A simple phone call can sometimes work a miracle, sir,” replied 
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Sonny, smiling sheepishly. Jamal saw his father and Sonny give each 
other a wink. 

Riding home, Jamal listened as Sonny and his parents chatted 
easily about the events of the day-the long bike trip, the rain and the 
mosquitoes. But Jamal was strangely silent, and he shivered some- 
times when his thoughts raced back to how close he had come to 
joining the ranks of the "Lost Ones." 

Thena weariness swept over him, and at that moment, he wanted 
nothing more than to be safe and warm between the cool blue sheets 
of his own bed. In between nods, he surveyed the profiles of his 
parents in the seats in front of him. 

“Mom, Dad,” Jamal asked. "Are we almost home?" 
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